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Tae POLITICAL PATHFINDER. 


nl weppartient qu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu'il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu'il voit a son corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s’il est fasciné par l’esprit de parti, il ne de- 
vient que l’organe des erreurs.—Histoire du Parlement— 
Avant Propos. 








MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


, The party presses of both sides have, 
by this time, exhausted what they had to 
say of the great speech of Mr. Webster ; 
we propose to look at it, in an other than 
party light,—in the light of universal prin- 
ciples. Mr. Webster throughout his dis- 
course seems to us to resemble a strong man 
inamorass. Hes a person of the grand- 
est abilities,—a broad, robust, and tower- 
ing mind,—one who moves among the petty 
questions of the day, with the strength and 
tread of a giant. He is, however, a giant 
who battles with straw and grapples with 
pigmies. His most important topic, in- 
deed all the topics of our modern politics, 
are infinitely below his powers. The prin- 
ciples discussed are so imperfect and puerile, 
the arguments combatted so despicable and 
the good to be effected, either on one side 
or the other, so small, that we wonder how 
an intellect like his, can waste its energies 
in their consideration. He plunges and 
flounders among the littlenesses of his de- 
tails, any one of which is as weak asa spire 
of grass, but the whole of which together 
forms an inextricable clot. 

It is the curse, of our existing civiliza- 
tion, that it involves the strongest minds in 
a confused and chaotic pettyness. No states- 
man, hardly a philosopher, looks at current 
movements in their high and universal as- 
spects. Narrowness, partiality, half-way- 
isms, and sophistry, are the characteristics 
of our best political disquisitions. We 
look in vain for a genuine fearless thinker 
through the entire ranks of living politi- 
cians. 

Mr. Webster’s speech mainly relates to 
the reciprocal interests of nations. His 
discussion of them is feeble, because he be- 
gins by the assumption of a falsehood. He 
takes for granted, as the fundamental posi- 
tion of his whole argument, as bold and 
staring an untruth as was ever uttered. 
Here is the passage : 


“It is a truth quite trite, but not the less important, 
that the great interests of Society are all harmonious 


mercial interest, the Manufacturing interest are all en- 
twined,—if we may say so,—around the same stem, 
supported by the same trunk, to be nourished together 
or to fade tegether, and he is a friend to neither who 
would attempt to set up an opposition between one and 
another of them. This truth, however common, is one 
which cannot here be too ofven repeated ; because in 
the contests of interests, in the struggle for preference 
by law in favor of one or against another, this gene~ 
ral union—I may say this common destiny, is not 
always understood, or if understood it is not always 
regarded.” 

“Tt is a truth quite trite”! forsooth! 
No, Mr. Webster, this is one of the tritest 
of falsehoods. The “ great interests of so- 
ciety,” so far from being “ harmonious and 
united” are discordant and separated: so 
far are they from being “entwined around 
the same stem,” that each circulates around 
its own centre ; they are not “ nourished 

m,..nor do they always “ fade to- 
“they have.no “‘ common destiny ;” 
not the friend of any of them, 

y that they are mutually hos- 
active. Society isa conglom- 
y interests. The hands 
al are turned against the 
‘brother. Trade is a vast 











distinguishing feature is fraud and its most 
legitimate result, social misery. The only 
proper name that can be given to it, is Ish- 
maelism. Competition, which is the boast- 
ed source of its prosperity, is only another 
term for universal separation, rivalry, ha- 
tred, and destruction. 

Will any sane or sagacious man pretend 
that any two of the leading classes of so- 
ciety, have common interests? Are agricul- 
ture and commerce, or mechanics and com- 
merce, harmonious and united? Is the gain of 
the one, the gain of the other ; or the loss of 
the one, the loss of other? No! the reverse 
rather. Commerce is a parasite, that lives 
upon the vitals of agriculture and mechanics. 
It is a great horse-leech that sucks the life- 
blood of the interests to which it is so 
“harmoniously united.” It is a vampire 
that derives its chief sustenance from the 
lungs of those it destroys. Agriculture is 
not interested in the growth of commerce, 
(except to a certain point,) but in its de- 
cline. We say, except to a certain point ; 
for there is a true and rightful function in 
which commerce is useful, but beyond that 
point, it is not only useless, but pernicious. 
As the medium of exchanging the products 
of distant countries it has a valuable office. 
It circulates the material wealth of the 
globe, and makes art and science the com- 
mon property of mankind. 

But here comes in an important  princi- 
ple. Allthe men and women engaged in a 
pursuit, more than are absolutely necessary 
to accomplish its functions, are so many de- 
pendents and excressences. They produce 
nothing and live wholly upon the labor of 
others. Now the tendency of commerce 
has been, from the beginning, to multiply 
its excess, the number of its unnecessary 
agents. It is no exaggeration to say that 
nine-tenths of the persons engaged in mer- 
chandizing are superfluous. Consider the 
retailers, the factors, the brokers, the clerks, 
the officers of banks, the agents, the por- 
ters, &c.—what a vast array of supernumer- 
aries! How large a portion of these could 
be dispensed with! They are the drones 
of the hive, who create nothing—the para- 
sites who fasten themselves upon the lives 
of others. 

If this be true, we ask in what way’ag- 
riculture or manufactures are interested in 
the growth of commerce. Is it not to mul- 
tiply their dependents ? 

Or take the moral interests of society, 
how are they affectedby commerce? That 
man has observed but little, who does not 
see that the two are at open war. The 
spirit of trade is the very antipode of the 
spirit of morality or religion. No good 
man dare trust himself within the com- 
mercial vortex, without special circum- 
spection and care. dt debases all noble, 
sintere, hearty impulses. It wilts the bet- 
ter principles of human nature as fire wilts 
the tender grass. Hypocrisy, cunning, 
fraud are the chief virtues which it devel- 
Opes. 

Not to dwell upon the character of com- 
merce, let us give a table of some of its 
direct and inevitable effects. 

1. Duplicity of action. 
. Arbitrary estimation of prices. 
. Licensed fraud. 
- Insolidarity. 
. Distraction of capital. 
. Fluctuating salaries. 
. Factitious obstructions 
. Depressive abundance or glut. 
Inverse encroachments. 
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These are: | 


11. Paralysis or discredit, individual and 
national. 

12. Fictitious individual money, or shin- 
plasters. 

13. Fiscal complication, and defrauding. 
14. Epidemic crime. : 

15. Obscurantism or concealment of de- 
fects. 

16. Parasitism. 

17. Forestalling. 

18. Exchange or brokerage. 

19. Usury. 

20. Unfruitful enterprises. 

21. Industrial lotteries. 

22. Corporative monopolies. 

23. Fiscal or government monopolies. 

24. Colonial monopolies. 

25. Maritime monopolies. 

26. Feudal or cast-monopoly. 

27. Excitements. 

28. Losses. 

29. Adulterations. 

30. Danger to health. 

31. Bankruptcy. 

32. Contraband-trade. 

33. Piracy. 

35. Maximations, requisitions, &c. &c. 

35. Slavery. 

36. General Selfishness. 

X. The sacrifice of collective to indi- 
vidual interests. 

Some of the effects here indicated, 
our readers will understand, because they 
have often developed themselves in society. 
Others will appear in the course of time. 
We might extend the list some fifty classes 
more, but have not now thespace. In the 
face of what we have already shown, we 
ask, in what way the interests of commerce 
and agriculture are “ harmonious and uni- 
ted?” 

A strict analysis of agriculture or manu- 
factures would furnish us with a similar 
table of evils. 

Mr. Webster and other statesmen, then, 
before reasoning upon the principles of in- 
ternational regulation, should strive to dis- 
cover some method in which our interests 
at home are to be really united. As he is 
now proceeding, he begins at the wrong 
end. The good of society does not re- 
quire treaties between nations. It does 
hot require even the legislation at Wash- 
ington. But it requires the right organiza- 
tion of the tewnships.. True reform, like 
charity, begins at home, Make a single 
township in any state right, and the whole 
United States could be made right. You 
may labor at your treaties, for generations, 
and accomplish comparatively nothing ; 
but secure to the people the rights of labor, 
provide for the union of different interests, 
make the collective and the individual in- 
terests harmonious, and you will have made 
a grand advancing step in the career of civ- 
ilization. 





A PROJECT FOR THE CITY. 


Do the members. of the present demo- 
cratic Common Council wish to confer a 
real benefit upon the mass of the people ? 
Are they anxiousto procure for themsel¥es 
and their party, a popularity founded upon 
acts of genuine justice and philanthropy ? 
Would they make a suitable return to the 
twenty or thirty thousand simple and honest 
men who elevated them to office, and now 
look to them for a wise administration of 
their functions? Let them listen, then, to 
the few words which we are about to ad- 
dress to them! 

The Croten Water! what a blessing to 
the city, is the universal cry. It certainly 
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is a blessing, and we hope it may long con- 
tinue to be a blessing—a blessing not only 
to the rich who can afford to pay for it, but 
to the poor, whose deprivations in other re- 
spects seem peculiarly to entitle them to its 
full and free enjoyment. 

The great question, therefore, would 
seem to be, in what manner this precious 
boon canbe made the most available to the 
masses. 

We shall not attempt to decide as to the 
best method of selling the water or of intro- 
ducing it into every house in the city.— 
That subject is already undergoing the dis- 
cussion of the proper authorities, to whose 
wisdom and sagacity we leave it for the 
present, remarking only that they will not 
have discharged their duties until they de- 
vise some plan which will put the use of 
the water into the power of every family. 

Our object is to state that water was not 
made for drinking or cooking purposes only ; 
perhaps, its most important use is to enable 
us to wash our bodies. There have been 
philosophers who have carried their theo- 
ries to such an extent as to assert that if 
men sufficiently washed themselves with 
water, they would have little occasion for 
drinking water. Be that as it may, we 
think no one will deny the vast utility and 
importance of cleanliness. We mean by 
cleanliness, not only cleanliness of food, of 
streets, of houses, but cleanliness of person. 
A more healthful, physically as well as 
morally healthful, act cannot be performed 
by a man than the complete ablution of the 
body. Mr. Carlyle, in his late interesting 
work, has this original passage : 

‘* What worship, for example, is there not in 
mere washing! Perhaps one of the most meral 
things a man, in commun cases, has it in his pow- 
er todo. Strip thyself, go into the bath, or were 
it into limpid pool and running brook, and there 
wash and be clean,—thou wilt step out again a 
purer anda better man. This consciousness of 
perfect outer pureness, that to thy skin there now 
adheres no fereign speck of imperfection, how it 
radiates in on thee, with cunning symbolic influ- 
ences tothy very soul! Thou hast an increase of 
tendency towards all good things whatsoever. The 
oldest Eastern Sages, with joy and holy gratitude, 
had felt it so,—and that it was the Maker’s gift 
and will. Whose else *s it? It remains a reli- 
gious duty, from oldest times, in the East. Nor 
could Herr Professor Strauss, when I put the ques- 
tion, deny that for us at present it is still such here 
inthe West! To that dingy fuliginous operative, 
emerging from his soot-mill, what is the first duty 
I will prescribe, and offer help towards? That he 
clean the skinof him. Can he pray, by any as- 
certained method? One knows not entirely: but 

with soap and a sufficiency of water, he can wash. 
Even the dull English feel something of this ; they 
have a saying ‘ Cleanliness is near of kin to Godli- 
ness :’—yet never, in any country, saw I operative 
men work washed, and, ina climate drenched 
with the soitest cloud-water, such’a searcity of 
baths! Alas, Sauerteig, our ‘ operative men’ are 
at present short even of potatoes: what ‘ duty’ can 
you prescribe to them !’’ 

Now, the project we wish to speak of 
has relation to this grand religious act.— 
We wish to suggest to the public agents of 
the city, the propriety of providing means 
by which the Croton river sahll be made 
to contribute to this ‘“ worship of cleanli- 
ness.” It does not strike us as an imprac- 
ticable object, to erect public baths, in dif- 
ferent wards, for the accommodation of the 
whole people. As the mass of them are 
now compelled to live—working all day in 
nasty workshops, and retiring at night to 
still dirtier domicils ; without the means of 
washing at home, and without money 
enough to pay for the luxury as it is furnish- 
ed by Rabineau or Palmo—no people in 
the world stand more in need of a plentiful 
supply of water. How so many of them 
contrive to exist at all amid the filth, gar- 

. . 5, 
bage and pestilent atmospheres in which 
they are compelled to live, is a matter of 
the greatest antonishment. Did we not see 
it daily, we could not be made to believe the 
fact. It is one of the moral wonders of the 
world. 


procure the means of cleanliness, either by 

erecting baths in their own houses, or by 

availing themselves of the pseudo-public 

baths opened at Castle Garden or in Cham- 

ber street.. But the poorer classes have no 
such resort. They can hardly be said to 
have the privilege of making use of the 

common pail or wash-tub : for, even if they 
were disposed to give themselves a daily 
lavation, they cannot get the prime neces- 
sity of water. They cannot provide them- 
selves, and the public will not provide for 
them. In this respect, we cannot but 
think the civilization of the United States 
is behind that of the Roman Empire.— 
There were officers in Rome whose ex- 
press duty it was to see that the people did 
not suffer in health: in modern days, gov- 
ernments quite content themselves if they 
protect property or the external person. 

We are aware that certain democratic 
theorists contend that objects of this kind 
are not among the legitimate objects of 
government. We will not discuss the 
question: we merely ask, why was the 
Croton water introduced into the city at 
all? If the government has the power to 
bring in the water, it must have the power 
to distribute it. If it appoints watchmen, 
constables, judges and mayors to take care 
of our external rights, why should it not 
institute means for taking care of the far 
more valuable rights of health and morali- 
ty? Away, then, with the narrow and 
destructive bigotry which denies to the 
people great blessings ! 

We believe that the man who should be 
instrumental in devising and executing some 
scheme for public baths, would entitle him- 
self to the thanks of the whole city. No 
political measure could do one half the good 
—no mere politician could acquire a more 
worthy or noble fame. 





[For the Pathfinder.| 

Mr. Editor—In your last paper I noticed a De- 
fence of Slavery. Thinking that some things may 
be defended as well as others, I have thought best 
to send you the following: 

DEFENCE OF THE SERVITUDE OF WoMEN AND 
THE TRIALS, DEGRADATIONS AND CRUCIFIXIONS 
or MEN or Genivs.—It is seldom that I feel call- 
ed upon to interfere with the course of God’s prov- 
idence; but just at this present, I tremble at the 
untrembling radicalism of the age, which goes 
straight on to a grapple which will perhaps destroy 
itself in the conclusion—** a consummation devout- 
ly to be wished.” I will not argue systematically 
against the equality of woman with man, or against 
the inspiration of men of genius, because neither 
is sustained by argument. Indeed, they are not 
debateable subjects. Belief is the fruit of being, 
and to change belief, being must be changed.— 
«* Few men are really free” from distinctive being. 
« All men do occasionally and correctly reflect,” 
that is as correctly and perfectly as imperfect be- 
ing will permit. 

The spirit that asserts that all being should be 
perfeeted, asserts ‘‘a sectional prejudice.” He 
who asserts that woman is equal to man, or, in oth- 
er words,that love and wisdom are co-equals,is taint- 
ed with the impure democracy of the age. He 
who asserts that the man of genius, the far reach- 
ing prophet, the deep and analytic seer, is superior 
to the mass of uncreative, ungenetic beings, and 
ought to be exempt from want, and lodged some- 
where else than in a dusty attic, is fearfully tainted 
with the impure detaocracy of the age. It is mani- 
festly right to be very distrustful of the assertions 
ofsuch men. Democracy has many sins to answer 
for, but as it is a transition state, let us hope that 
they will soon be repudiated. 

The servitude of woman is no fiction. The mis- 
eries of men of genius are external facts, that veil 
realities ofbeing. The servitude of woman, and 
the miseries of those who approximate most near- 
ly to true manhood, are unavoidable. A free wo- 
man anda happy MAN are contradictions in terms. 
Why is this? Simply, because of moral and natu- 





The richer classes of society, are able to 


tion of her subjugation and degradation, and the 
God in the man of genius ‘cannot stoop to snatch 
his brother’s food, cannot consent to become a 
scoundrel. ‘The natural demonstratiuns in both 
these cases are as sacred as the moral ones, and 
must not be lost sight of’*! Wo to the man who 
puts forth his hand to right the wrongs of woman, 
or the Divine man; both are God-ordained, and 
must be respected. 

I sha:l omit a large portion of this defence, be- 
cause it would be difficult to understand, and when 
understood, has no manner of bearing on my sub- 
jects. 

One earnest assertion I must make. Somuch 
labor or exertion as is necessary to the develop- 
ment of each human being, is the BLessinG. The 
shifting this upon any class or individual, is the 
curse, “ the anathema of God’s vengeance.” 





jFrom the Eastern Argus.] 
JUDICIAL LEGISLATION. 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS. 


Have the Courts of the United States, or the 
Courts of the several states, power to prohibit cit- 
izens of the United States from practicing as at- 
torneys and counsellors or solicitors in those 
courts, either in the management of their own suits, 
or of the suits of such persons, having the right to 
enter actions in those Courts, as may choose to em- 
ploy them? ; 

This is an highly important inquiry, and must be 
answered by a reference to the Constitution of the 
United States, and to the laws of Congress made in 
pursuance thereof, as well as to the constitutions 
and laws of the several states, not repugnant to the 
former. 

The Constitution of the United States, Article 
1st, Sec. 9, declares that, ‘‘ No title ot nobility shall 
be created by the United States.” Sec. 10 declares, 
** No state shall” * grant any title of nobility.”— 
Whatever a ttle, or any title of nobility may be, 
here are positive prohibitions of the supreme law 
of the land against granting it to any indivic- 
ual. Neither the states, nor the United States, nor 
the officers of either, can without violating their 
oaths, transgress this law. Now what is a “title of 
nobility?” A title isa name or an appellation of 
honor, or simply an appellation. A title of nobil- 
ity, is a title of rank, or degree; or dignity of se- 
veral degrees. Sir, is as strictly a title of nobility, 
as is, earl, marquis, or duke. Barrister, and Ser- 
geant at Law, are both titles of rank or degree, and 
hence are titles of nobility, prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of the United Staies ; which is paramount 
to the acts of Congress, the consti‘ulions and acts 
of the several states, and of course to the rules and 
orders of all the courts. 

By the act of Congress approved Sept. 24, 1789, 
the Courts of the United States are empowered 
*to make and establish all necessary rules for the 
orderly conducting business rn the said Courts, pro- 
vided such rules are not repugnant to the laws of 
the United States.” 

The act of Congress af March 2d, 1792, sec. 7, 
provides, ‘That it shall be lawful for the several 
ccurts of the United States, from time to time as 
occasion may require, to make rules and orders for 
their respective courts, directing and returning of 
writs and processes, the filing of declarations, and 
other pleadings, the taking of rules, the entering 
and making up judgments by default, and other 
matters in the vacation ; and otherwise in a man- 
ner not repugnant to the laws of the United States, 
to regulate the practice of the said cowts respec- 
tively as shall be fit and necessary for the advance- 
ment of justice, and especially to that end to pre- 
vent delays in proceedings.” 

Here is no authority given to the courts to close 
the doors of the temples of justice, even to the 
parties who may choose ty come into them with 
suits, and certainly none to dictate to those parties 
the appointment of persons to conduct those suits. 
The rules which the courts are authorized to make 
relate principally to duties to be performed in va- 
cation, and to the practice of the said courts ; not 
to the creation of ranks, orders, or degrees of Bar- 
risters, sergeants at law, nor any other order of 
dignitaries or court scribes, with exclusive privi- 
leges to work for hire in such courts. The act of 
Congress authorizes no such appointments, aud if 
it did, they would be void, for the Constitution 
clearly forbids them. 

Therules of the Supreme Court of the United 
States relating to the admission of attorneys and 
counsellors, made ‘in 1790, requiring three years’ 
practice in the State Courts, &c., appear to have 
been the prolific parent of all the rules ofa similar 
character which have obstructed the:c@iiaae: i 
tice in the several States, since their: 
under the guarantee of a Republics 
ernment. Such a government 
tions of rank, orders, or de 
Neither family, wealth, a dé 
public honors, can claim pres 
try, intelligence and merits 
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No property qualification ; no term of study with 
a counsellor, barrister, nor sergeant at law ; no 
practice in the courts, is required by a republican 
constitution to qualify a man to fill the offices of 
President of the United States, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, heads of Departments, 
foreign ministers, nor Judges of the Courts of the 
United States. Whence then, do these Judges 
derive the power to require of persons who bring 
suits before them, higher qualifications than are 
required of themselves, or of the President and 
Senate who appoint them to office? Not from 
the Constitution. Not from the laws. Not from 
precedents founded upon either, but in derogation 
of both of them. By what singular fatality this un- 
toward state of things has been persevered in by the 
ministers of justice, or tolerated by the people, it 
may not now be important to develope. It is suf- 
ficient that the people perceive the magnitude of 
the wrong, and promptly apply the remedy. 

The states of New Hampshire and Maine, have 
by the acts of their respective legislatures, remov- 
ed this heavy bar from the gates of their temples 
of justice, and thrown open their doors to the peo- 
ple, who, too long, have knocked in vain for ad- 
mittance to the free use of their own tribunals.— 
Nor is this movement an act of grace. It is no 
more than sheer justice, tardy justice. But it is a 
movement that will awaken the people of other 
states, and of the United States, toa more lively 
appreciation of their constitutional rights,and to 
greater vigilance in securing to themselves the ben- 
efits of them. The records of the Courts will be 
open to posterity, and there as well as in the public 
libraries, will be found the rules by which a people 
boasting of their free principles, of their republican 
government, and of their written Constitution 
guaranteeing those principles to the people of each 
state, have for more than half a century been com- 
pelled to employ *‘pudlic officers,” appointed in vi- 
olation of the supreme law, to appear for them, 
where they have been forbidden to appear for 
each other, in their own courts. The fact will 
thus be clearly proved, however incredible it 
may appear in the view of posterity. 

FRANKLIN. 

Portland, Me., May 4, 1843. 
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TRANSLATION OF FOURIER. 


ON THE CRITICAL STATE OF CIVILIZATION IN 
EUROPE. 

There never was a greater want of use- 
ful discoveries in the civilized world than 
at present. Society is now afflicted with 
four disastrous elements of a comparatively 
modern date, which aggravate the primi- 
tive causes of human suffering. These 
modern elements of social misery are, 

1. The new pestilence and its complica- 
tions.* 

2. The insalubrious effects of injudicious 
culture and the destruction of Forests. 

3. The permanency of revolutionary fer- 
ment. 

4. The alarming increase of public debts 
and stock-jobbing speculation. 

This quadruple plague proves that civili- 
zation and refinement are progressing like 
the lobster, backwards instead of forwards. 
Instead of approaching nearer to human 
happiness, society is daily becoming more 
and more miserable. 

To these elements of social calamity we 
must add another which is worse than all, 
namely: The charlatanism of the scientific 
world which is more baneful in its effects 
on society than all the other social evils ta- 
ken collectively, for it not only misleads 
public opinion, by advocating the present 
system which engenders so many evils, but 
it offers the most obstinate resistance to all 
effective plans of improvement. 

The modern sect of economists are con- 
stantly lauding the present system of socie- 





“Formerly the pestilential disease which rava- 
ged different parts of the world from time to time 
was of a comparatively simple nature, and com- 
monly called the Plague, but it has now assumed 
a quadruple development : namely, 

1. Bhencient Plague or Mediterranean Pesti- 


a The Yellow fever or American Pestilence. 
The us fever or European Pestilence. 
4. The C. a@morbus or East Indian Pesti- 
lence, which is sapidly progressing towards Tur- 
key and Africa, and will soon be in Europe. (The 
Treader must bear in mind that Fourier made this 





ty and the incoherent principles of free 
trade, as the beau ideal of social perfection, 
and the pride of modern genius. If we be- 
lieve them, the science of social progress 
has attained the limits of perfection in their 
refined sophistry concerning the wealth of 
nations. 

To refute these pseudo-economists we 
have only to point to the practical results 
of their doctrines, as they are embodied in 
the evils just now mentioned. If we take 
one of these evils alone, the increase of na- 
tional debts and the penury of governments, 
where are we tolook for a remedy? Can 
politicians and economists remedy the evil. 
Their arbitrary speculations only serve to 
increase national burdens, for those coun- 
tries in which economists are the most nu- 
merous, and their doctrines have the great- 
est influence, are also the most oppressed 
by the weight of nominal property. France 
and England for instance. “ . ™ 

What folly it is for the present genera- 
tion to pin their faith to the sophisms of 
these economists, who delude themselves 
and society by visionary speculations con- 
cerning free trade, and persuade the public 
that all truly progressive principles are im- 
practicable. We shall prove however, in 
this work, that there are numerous modes 
of improving society on associative princi- 
ples, though all plans of incoherent pro- 
gress can only tend to enslave the people 
and increase the despotic power of money 
monopoly. 

The exact sciences, mathematics, chem- 
istry, &c., are progressing rapidly in real 
discoveries, and far from pretending to have 
already attained perfection, their votaries 
very modestly avow that much more re- 
mains yet to be discovered in every branch 
of these sciences. The philosophers and 
economists of the present day have adopted 
a very different line of conduct. The more 
their doctrines increase the real evils of so- 
ciety, the more they persist in their vision- 
ary mode of speculation, the absolute fail- 
ure of which, after thirty years experience, 
proves that a new science is necessary to 
save society from ruin. as " m 

If men had any real faith in the universal- 
ity of Providence, they would be convinc- 
ed that God had provided a natural code of 
laws for the government of society, and 
that it is possible to discover those princi- 
ples which are best adapted to the domest- 
ic and industrial prosperity of mankind. 

Ido not mention the principles of gov- 
ernment, because the grand error of philo- 
sophical speculation on that subject, du- 
ring the last three thousand years, has con- 
sisted in agitating questions of government, 
instead of studying the principles of social 
organization. The true method of pro- 
gress would not give umbrage to any go- 
vernment, for all are desirious of seeing in- 
dustry advance and prosperity increase, as 
the best sources of peace and security in so- 
ciety. 

It is well known that domestic and in- 
dustrial association, if it were practicable, 
would realize an immense increase of 
wealth and comfort: The Creator, there- 
fore, must know this better than we ; what, 
then, must be his intention in this respect ? 
There are but two fundamentally different 
modes of social organization: the present 
system of incoherent industry and the asso- 
ciative method of organization. Which of 
these states of society is the natural, destiny 
of man? All the mental, moral, material, 
and religious advantages indicate the latter 
to be our real destiny upon Earth, and 
therefore it was the duty of philosophers to 
study the natural principles of association, 
which would have been easily discovered 
by a diligent inquiry. 

But such an inquiry concerning the laws 
of nature would have been in direct opposi- 


political, metaphysical, and economical 
science, based as they are upon uncertain 
philosophy. A want of faith in Providence 
has caused men to trust to human reason 
instead of studying the divine will as it is 
revealed to us in the laws of nature. * * 
Let us examine more minutely the pres- 
ent state of society and the evils generated 
by political ignorance. This will give us 
an idea of the insufficiency of arbitrary 
science and the necessity of a new policy to 
save us from ruin. 

THE MATERIAL ELEMENTS OF DECLINE. 
Istly. The Plague and its additional 
complications. 

1. The inhabitants of Northern Europe 
think themselves secure from the effects of 
this pestilential disease, because it has been 
generally confined tothe coast of Spain, but 
in spite of quarantine regulations, the yel- 
low fever willsooner or later be imported to 
England and France, for it is becoming 
more and more prevalent in the West In- 
dies, while medical men are still ignorant, 
both of the nature of the malady and the 
means of curing it. 

2. The old pestilence peculiar to the Le- 
vant is likely to become more prevalent in 
Europe, since the increase of intercourse 
between the Turks and the Christians. 

3. The typhus fever, which decimates 
both the negro and the white population of 
America, is another specimen of modern 
perfection, which is already said to increase 
the malignity of the yellow fever. 

4. The cholera morbus is approaching 
from the East. It has already reached 
Bagdad, and will no doubt be speedily 


transmitted to us through the medium of 
our amiable allies, the Turks, who, from 
their filthy habits and blind belief in fatal- 
ism, will soon have allowed the Indian and 
the Egyptian plagues to unite, and these 
two united to the typhus and the yellow 
fever, will form a compound of pestilential 
elements, and a new plague of more ma- 
lignant and disastrous effects than any of 
the simple infections. These are the ma- 
terial results of our present system of pro- 
gress, and our philosophers are deluding 
themselves and the public with declamato- 
ry twaddle about progress. ‘This one posi- 
tive symptom of decline is enough to unde- 
ceive all thinking people ; but we will enu- 
merate three others. 

As a set-off to these positive signs of de- 
cline, great stress is laid on partial degrees 
of progress, such as the discovery of vacci- 
nation, which has almost entirely neutrali- 
zed the effects of the small-pox. That is 
certainly an advantage, but it is not enough 
to counterbalance the very serious evils 
which are rapidly increasing around us.— 
The general of an army might as well boast 
of having taken a thousand prisoners in the 
field of battle, after losing several thous- 
ands of his own men, as for statesmen to 
boast of progress in the present state of 
things. How is it that the statesmen of 
the present age, who are constantly talking 
of the balance of power and the progress of 
civilization, do not perceive that both the 
political and the material world are receding 
ten times as much on the one hand as they are 
progressing on the other? shall often have 
occasion to remind them of this curious re- 
sult of their learned theories concerning the 
progress of commerce and the balance of 
power. 

2ndly. The insalubrious effects of injudi- 
cious culture and the destruction of forests.— 
The seasons are now completely deranged 
in their alternations; they are subject to 
sudden transitions and periodical excess 
which cause permanent injury to the cul- 
ture in Europe. The chief cause of these 
pernicious irregularities and inclemencies 
of the seasons, is the reckless manner in 
which the great mountains of Europe have 








prediction in 1822, and in 1631 it was fully re- 
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one blunder alone will be the cause of very 
serious injury to the agricultural interests 
of Europe so long as it remains unrepaired, 
and as that is not likely to be very soon, we 
have nothing but an increase of bad har- 
vests to expect for a long time to come. 
There has been already so much said on 
this subject that it would be difficult for 
me to make the picture worse than it has 
been made by others, unless I add that the 
evil is often increased by those unexpected 
seasons which are generally deemed favor- 
able. For instance; after a series of bad 
seasons from 1816 to 1821, the mild winter 
and early spring of 1822 were mistaken for 
a return toa healthy state of alternation 
in the seasons, but the result proved the 
contrary. After experiencing a series of 
winters which were prolonged to the month 
of June, our planet seemed in 1822 to have 
had no winter season ; and this irregularity 


was the cause of an immense increase of 


vermin, in addition to premature and per- 
severing droughts and innumerable hurri- 
canes, which devastated, not two or three 
parishes here and there, but whole prov- 
inces ; so that, after all the fine appearances 
of crops, and the high expectations of the 
people, the harvest was one of the most in- 
different. 

These mniltiplied irregularities, and their 
disastrous consequences sufficiently prove 


the material derangement and decline of 
our planet, and the urgency of a general 


heavens: when we can count the drops of the 
ocean, or can accurately describe all the living | 
things which move in the bosom of the deep,— | 
then, if we attempt to answer the question, what 
is truth ? we betray the narrowness of our con- 
ceptions. Yet, when darkened man is narrowed 
down to a book,—a leaf,—a page,—a sentence, 


yea, even a word,—he will spurn his felllow man, | 





cred volume in creation. God will not suffer him 
required to be read by all men. Its pages should 
not be blotted, its sentences must not be pervert- 
ed. On the living tablet of his heart is the im- 
press of Divinity. He is the Ark of God’s mercy ; 


is dispensed the counsels of wisdom, that he may 
make a distribution in love. Woe to the false 
teachers who would cast him out as a brand to the 
burning. The plague spot is seen on the front of 
those who are angry at the bare mention of his 
spiritual nature. hey would blot out his Divini- 
ty from the fair face of Ged’s creation, branding 
the work of the Deity as a spurious plant in the 
garden of humanity. 

Mene mene Tekel Upharsin, is written in a 
large and legible hand, directly in front ef those 
places denominated sacred, where men are casting 
forth fire-brands and death. The days of such are 
numbered—their mission is finished. 

The friends of humanity, whose holy aspirations 
have reached even unto heaven, are called upon to 
arise. Arise my brothers,—my sisters, to you itis 
given to discover the pathway of innocence—a 


more blessed to walk than to possess the power 
which cculd number the stars of heaven or count 
the drops in the ocean. 

The bright tokens of a great and glorious refor- 
mation are all around us. It comesnot in the im- 
posing glare of spiritual pride, but in the calm be- 
nignity of a kind spirt, in the meek and bountiful 


because he is not acquainted with, ALL TRUTH. | 
Man is the Great Book of all Books, the most sa- | 


to be spurned with impunity. This sacred book is | 


with him are the sacred oracles of truth ; to him | 


refuge for the oppressed, in whose garden it 1s | 





















































































































system of progressive improvement, but 
how are our natural philosophers to discov- 
er a remedy which they never think of look- 
ing for? Which of our philosophers is 
likely to speculate concerning the causes of 
decline and irregularity in the material 
functions of our planet, when none of them 
has ever yet thought of calculating and 
classifying the mere effects of evil, either in 
the physical or in the political department. 
The political world is evidently not less 
diseased than the physical world, as we 
shall clearly show in our next article. 


responses of those who recognize one universal and 
common brotherhood. The aspirations of our 
youth, and the prophetic words of our riper years, 
are now in part fulfilled: and we are looking forward 
with the most intense interest to the time when 
men will associate and assimilate, in the pursuit 
of wisdom, and in the practice of virtue. 

The great plans of those in favor of associated | 
interests, are now moving the waters of life ; and | 
while every Angel of Mercy is stirring up the 
waves, the Spirit of Jesus in humanity is saying, 
Iwill,—be thou whole: arise, take wp thy bed and | 
walk. Inthe very act of ebeying, we are wade | 
whole ; and not until we go forth, shall we be 
made sensible of our own power. We regard the 
plans of Association, not as the creatures of a day, 
but we believe they are destined to become univer- 
sal. True, the times and the seasons are with 
God ; but we believe that now is the accepted 
tame‘te go torth into the fields ; and we venture to 
predict, that even in this generation, the Old | 
Man, who is wedded to his creeds, if he enter not 
by faith and works into the ark of safety, is doom- 
ed to wander over the face of creatian, wretched | 
and without a home. — Written for the Pathfinder. | 











Great Meretinc.—A large meeting was 
held at National Hall, on Thursday evening, 
for the purpose of organizing the North 
American Phalanx. Mr. Whight of Eng- 
land, and Mr. Brisbane addressed the as- 
semblage, in explanation of the object of 
the Association. Their remarks were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. We learn 
that one hundred thousand dollars is already 
available for giving a practical trial to the 
new system of society. 





{For the Path fiader.] 
Mrs. F'Amaniss.—A deep and general feeling | 


| 


} 


ner in which this highly esteemed lady has been | 
dragged before the public, while her mourning 

weeds are yet tresh fromthe grave of her husband. 

Accomplished, yet simple and industrious, rich in 

talents yet modest and retiring, she came to this 

country a stranger, and endured atrying course of 

domestic afflictions with a patient fortitude which 

won the respect ot all who knew her. Even be- 

fore her widowhood, her superior abilities and 

faithfulness as a teacher in the higher branches of 

education constituted the principal dependence of 
her little family. Among ler other pupils were 

numbered the younger children of the proprietor 

of the Sun. All whoknow her bear testimony to 

the unimpeachable manner in which she has du- 

ring life discharged her duties; but, in the family 

quarrels of Mr. Beach, her fame has been wanton- 

ly and perseveringly assailed. There would be 

unchristian cruelty in this studied publicity, if the 
sufferer was really an erring woman. If some act 
of indiscretion has been brought home to her, it 
would be safe charity to spare the mother of a 
young family a lifetime of needless degradation.— 
But when it is recollected that she is hopelessly 

crushed upon a naked charge, unsustained by any 

collateral circumstance, which as yet no one has 
attempted to prove, the evil and danger of such a 
precedent becomes manifest. If the public learns 
to countenance and love this tearing asunder of 
customary restrictions, and revels in such details 
of private scandal, no man or no family shall be 
able tosay his turn may not come next. To-day 
they may enjoy the quivering agony of a person 

they know not—to-morrow, those dearest their 
hearts may with equal innocence be offered up on 
the samealtar. The whole sex, every true-heart- 
ed woman, is interested in preventing the unjust 
sacrifice of the meanest of thesex ; and every man 
should help to keep intact the barriers which pub- 
lic sentiment throws around feminine delicacy. 





UniversaL Narure.—We adore and we at- 
tempi to worship the God of Universal Nature :— 
but when we essay to breathe out our aspirations, 
we are lost in the magnitude of the conception. 
We behold the glory of God in the heavens, and are 
led to the contemplation of worlds beyond woilds., 
We travel in imagination through the immensity 
of space, and endeavor to comprehend the pheno 
mena of nature,but are obliged to return to our own 
littleness, decked in the black veil ot obscurity. 

Now, we attempt to satisfy the cravings of the 
immortal soul by gleaning a few of the scattered 
crumbs which fall on the footstool of the Almighty. 
Here, we are earnest in the pursuit of all truth, 
and we rejoice in our freedom to unfold the records 
which, while in the infancy of our love, makes 
melody in the heart and moves to action like the 
frolic of the little birds, which hop from bough to 
bough, and from tree to tree, warbling their wild 
but harmonious notes in all the freedom of inno- 
cence, under the open canopy of heaven. Our in- 
fantile loves and our childlike buoyancy, passes 
away ; and the deeper reflection of riper years is 
passing over the spirit cf our dream. 

_ If we do but travel through the walks of our own 
little garden, and examine the smallest flower that 
blooms on its borders, we see that we cannot clear- 
ly describe by what process in nature its varied 
hues have been produced, or its sweet fragrance 
engendered. Again we lose ourselves in contem - 
plation. Can we span the records of truth, as we 
would grasp the ripened fruit which is suspended 
to tempt the apetite? Can we enumerate the 
counsels of wisdom as we would count the pages 
of a took? 

When ‘ve are able to scan the systems of worlds 
which lie beyond worlds, veiled frota human ken: 
when we can number the stars which glitter in the 
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Of the writing of books, saith Solomon, there i®Ro end ; 
which is true of such as are written tono end.”—Lord 
Coke. 








| A Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan, 


1841-2. By Lady Sale. 

Brothers. 

This book will not disappoint the admi- 
rers of Lady Sale’s celebrated letter. The 
undaunted spirit, the collected judgment, 
| the close and vigorous language, which ex- 
acted praise from the highest living author- 
| ity in soldiers’ literature, are in every page 


arper & 





| of the Journal, as in every line of that let- 
‘ter, of Lady Sale. Now and then we per- 
‘ceive the writer sufficiently conscious of 
|her own merits—but in“the midst of un- 
| paralleled and unresisted disasters, with 
| imbecility and indecision on every hand, it 
| was a consciousness that could not but in- 
trude itself on this really gallant, dertermin- 
ed, and heroic woman. 

When we use a single epithet to describe 
| Lady Sale’s Journal, and call it manly, we 
_are too near its own deplorable details to 
mean any other thing than that which men 
|—not always are—but shouldbe. Cer- 
tainly it isa book without those qualties 

Nothing so 
brave and firm on this earth as its woman- 
kind, we know, but not in that particular 
| field of constancy and courage do we find 
| Lady Sale writes like 


| which we mark as_ womanly. 


| ourselves here. 
| nothing so much as a shrewd, practical, res- 
| olute soldier, aware of the errors committed, 
| knowing the miseries that must follow, but 
| by circumstances disabled from both advice 
,and action. A Journal of such Disasters 
_ from a woman’s hand we could imagine to 


impassioned ; seldom affects you. 


of indignation is felt at the coarse and brutal man- | on 


| 





be inexpressibly affecting, but this is not 
Lady Sale’s. She makes you indignant or . 
You 
think as aman, withaman. She will talk 
now and then of hemming handkerchiefs, 
and of knitting socks for her grand-children ; 
but you cannot picture her to your mind’s 
eye but with feet planted “ in a small crack 


| in the rampart near Sale’s bastion,” watch- 


ing some storming party ascend a breach 
under heavy fire “‘ with commendable stead- 
iness and great alacrity”—or with heart 
sinking or swelling, as, from the “ top of 
her house” she views with painful interest 
some neighbouring exploit of cowardice or 


| courage. 


Here she is : 


‘*T had taken up my post of observation, as usual, 

the top of the house, whence I hada fine view 
of the field of action,and where, by keeping behind 
thechimneys, I escaped the bullets that continually 
whizzed past me.” 


This was the first attempt on Beymaroo : 


‘© The Afighan cavalry charged furiously down 
the hill upon our troops in close column. The 37th 
N. I. were leading the 44th in the centre, and the 
Shah’s 6thin the rear. No square or balls were 
formed to receive them. All was a regular confu- 
sion ; my very heart felt as if it leapt to my teeth 
when I saw the Affghans ride right clean through 
them. The onset was fearful. ‘They looked like 
agreat c.uster of bees, but we beat them and 
drove them up again.” 


This, the second : when the English ran 
like sheep before the fanatic Ghazeeas. 


‘¢ When they fairly appeared above-ground, it 
was very evident that our men were not inclined 
to meet them. Every field-glass was now puinted 
to the hill with intense anxiety by us in canton- 
ments, and we saw the officers urging their men to 
advance on the enemy. Most conspicuous were 
Mackintosh, Laing, Troup, Mackenzie, and Lay- 
ton ; who, to encourage the men, pelted the Gha- 
zeeas with stones as they climbed the hill; and, 
to do the fanatics justice, they returned the assault 
with the same weapons. Nothing would do,—our 
men would not advance, though this party did not 
appear to be 150 innumber. At length,one of the 


Ghazeeas rushed forward, waving his sword jover 
his head: a Sipahee of the 87th darted forth and } 
met him with his bayonet ; but in of a 


straight charge he gave him a kind of side stroke 
with it, and they both fell, and both rose again. 
Both were killed eventually ; the Ghazeea was 
shot by another man. It was very like the scenes 
depicted in the battles of the Geamilers. The 


enemy rushed on; drove our men before them 
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very like a flock of sheep with a wolf at their heels. 
They captured ourgun. The artillerymen fought 
like heroes ; two were killed at the gun ; Sergeant 
Mulhall received three wounds ; poor Laing was 
shot whilst waving his sword over the gun and 
cheering the men. It was an anxious sight and 
made our hearts beat: it lasted but for a few min- 
utes.” 

A little anecdote follows in the miserable 
events of that day, which with all the hor- 
rors that surround it, may yet provoke a 
kind of sorry smile of ‘‘ amusement.” 

‘¢ Perceiving our defeat on the hill, the troops at 
the captured fort and those at the Musjeed deserted 
their posts, and were with difficulty persuaded to 
go backto them. The troops all scuttled baek as 
hard as theycould. TheGeneial went outside the 
gate (and took great credit to himself for doing 
so) to rally them, as he called it: but there was 
little chance of doing that while they were under 
our very walls. I was amused at hearing him say 
to Sir William, * Why, Lord, sir, when I said to 
them, ‘* Eyes right,” they all looked the other 
way.’” 

It is what was done from the first to the 
last of these dreadful occurrences. Every 
one whose business it was to look straight 
before him, looked the other way. The folly 
and the madness which go before utter ruin, 
were frightfully exhibited at every new in- 
cident of the horrible history. Long be- 
fore the rebellion broke forth, its menaces 
were known and disregarded. In the first 
days of the outbreak, when it might have 
been crushed, it was fomented and encour- 
aged. Even after the affair of Beymaroo 
there was hope, could those whose duty it 
was to cleave to it, have risen out of their 
abject and base despair. Nay, when the 
fatal retreat was determined, the whole 
terrible end was far from having come, if a 
fragment of decision, of manliness, of firm- 
ness, of competent generalship, of soldier- 
like purpose, could have brought itself into 
action even then ! 

After the publication of two such books 
as those of Lieutenant Eyre and Lady Sale, 
it is impossible that this matter can rest 
where it is. There have been ‘ honorable 
acquittals’ in India, we see, and we under- 
stand the pain and difficulty of any other 
course where such sufferings have been al- 
ready undergone. But there are para- 
mount considerations. Andsurely the bad, 
the infamous example, will not be suffered 
to remain altogether unpunished but by its 
own wretched and sad results. 

This has reference to the early days of 
the revolt : 

‘*Sturt strongly advises the troops being all thrown 
into the Bala Hissur, and the cantonments being 
abanboned until we get up reinforcements ; but 
the cry is, how can we abandon the cantonments 
that have cost us so much money ? ” 

This, to the last days of the retreat : 

“‘ Had we retreated, as poor Strut proposed, 
without baggage, with celerity (forced marches to 
get threugh the snow). and had the men stood by 
us (a doubtful point,—they were so worn out and 
dispirited), we might have figured in history ; and 
have cut out Xenophen’s account of the retreat of 
the 10,000.” 

Here is a specimen of a warning against 
Affehan treachery some time before the re- 
bellion showed face. 

‘© Mr. Melville was attacked last evening, but 
set spurs to his horse and galloped off, on which 
the Affghans set up a shout; this is the fourth at- 
tempt on the part of the Affghans to assassinate 
British officers within a short time. [before men- 
tioned Mr. Mayne’s escape ; Dr. Metcalte was also 
nearly cut down ; and Lieut. Wailer, of the Artil- 
lery, was wounded on the head whilst riding close 


court martials in India—here is a pic- 
ture : 





«¢ Yesterday, when Sturt was talking to the Gen- 
eral and the Brigadier about tue captured fort, he 
mentioned that Capt. Layton commanded there 
that day, and that he wished he should remain and 
retain it as a permanent command, it being a place 
for which an officer should be selected, and he 
considered him as well fitted for the command. 
Shelton, with a sneer, asked if Layton would like 
to stay there # To which Sturt replied, ‘I do not 
know what he would like, but I know that I should 
wish hiin to do so.’ Capt. Layton’s courage and 
steadiness were too unimpeachable for the sneer 
to affect his character asasoldier. The Brigadier’s 
dislike to him arase from his not being a man of 
polished manners, and rather ungrammatical in his 
language. 

*Afier all had gone wrong, the Brigadier 
told Sturt that he had told him to order Capt. 
Layton to remain, and appealed tothe General 
whether he did nct; to which Elphinstone hesi- 
tatingly replied, yes. On Sturt saying that he 
never understood such an order,and that their re- 
collections ot the conversation were different from 
his ; that he would not give up his own reminis- 
cence of the business; that he (Sturt) was wide 
awake at the time; ihe Brigadier lying on the 
floor rolled up in the bedding, and either really or 
afiectedly halt asleep. On this the General hedged 
off evasively by saying he did not think what was 
said amounted to an order ! 

‘* Now when Sturt mentioned the circumstance 
to me yesterday, I asked hira whether he thought 
they would select an officer as a permanent com- 
mandant, and his reply was,‘God knows,’ Be- 
sides, if it waséto be, it would have been noti- 
fied in Orders, being a decided innovation of the 
daily relief of the fort. 

«<¢ One example is as good asa million; these 
circumstances show how affairs are carried on.— 
The General, unsettled in his purposes, delegates 
his power to the Brigadier, and the Brigadier tries 
to throw off all responsibility on the General’s or 
anybody’s shoulders except his own: and tke Gen- 
eral is, as in the present instance, too gentleman- 
like to tell him that he deviates a little from the 
exact line, and thus takes on himself the evasion. 

*¢ Sturt came home quite disgusted ; vowing that 
if those dearto him were not in cantonments, they 
might blow them up tor what he cared.” 

Poor Sturt! Poor Lady Sale! They 
had no better comfort through the whole 
sorry business than to see, now and then, 
such a sight as— 

«* Capt. Hay was this day sent with a message 
of consequence to the King, attended by an escort 
of fifty horse. He went out of cantonments ata 
brisk trot, and forded the river. The enemy kept 
an excellent look-out ; they were immediately in 
pursuit, but our party got safe into the Bala 
Hissar. It was a beautiful sight to see Hay with 
his cap puiled down on his brows, his teeth set, 
neither looking right nor left, but leading his men 
with the air of a man ready and expecting to en- 
counter the worst, and tully determined to do his 
devoir. We wereali very anxious about him and 
were delighted to hear that he had got back safe, 
for they were fired on in returning, and ten horses 
without riders were heralds of their return.” 

A beautiful sight! Aman witha cap 
pulled down upon his brows, his teeth set, 
neither looking right nor left, but ready to 
encounter the worst, and determined to do 
his duty. A beautiful sight! And of all 
the sights in this wretched affair of Aff- 
ghanistan, decidedly the most rare! 

What else Lady Sale records of comfort 
—is,as we say, naught—unless where she 
seems a little to enjoy some imperfect mil- 
itary operation on the part of her foe.— 
Here, for example, was a glimmering of 
wisdom from the blowing up of Ghuznee— 
but a glimmering sufficiently feeble to give 
perfect satisfaction to this genuine soldier’s 
wife. 

«The enemy’s idea of blowing open a gate is 
excellent. They filled the bag with powder, ap- 
plied and lighted a allow match, and threw it at 





to the Siah Suog camp.” 


As for examples of confidence in Affghan 
sincerity and honor, these were rife even 
after the murder of the Envoy! while 
never at any period, early or late, it was 
thought worth while to conceal from the 
rebels a single weak point of the English 
position or defences! For instances of 
this, almost incredible, we must refer the 
‘Teader to the Journal itself. 
. Of the men in power throughout the 
hole miserable time—some of whom sur- 
Vive to graver responsibilites than those of 








the gate! sothat, when it exploded, of course it 
did no harm.” 

She thought better however of . their 
courage than their science: gives them 
some good qualities ; and often kindly refers 
to one Affghan chief, who through all the 
worst extremities, remained true to the 
English and the king they placed on the 
throne. A fine fellow, this Laird of Pugh- 
man—as the English fondly call him—and 
may have almost the single bright page of 
the business altogether to himself ! 


stroyed : his wives and children, he hopes, may 
have been saved by some of his neighbors ; but, 
as yet, he only knows the fate of one young boy, 
who was burntalive. He had one wife with him 
in Cabul when the insurrection broke out, and 
urged her to fly to Pugham for safety ; the old 
chief told me, her reply was worth a lakh of ru- 
pees, * I will not leave you; if you fail, we die to- 
gether ; and if you are victoricus, we will rejoice 
together !?” 


Lady Sale nowhere interests us more 
than in her notices of the last noble pas- 
sages in the life of her daughter’s husband, 
Captain Sturt, whose great ability and 
quick-sightedness, manliness, and spirited 
decision, were unavailingly sacrificed to 
the imbecility of his superiors. He was 
wounded on the first day of the revolt : 


**IT cannot describe how shocked I felt when I 
saw poor Sturt; for Lawrence, fearing to alarm us, 
had said he was only slightly wounded. He had 
been stabbed deeply in the shoulder and side, and 
on the face (the latter wound siriking on the bone 
just missed the temple): he was covered with 
blood issuing from his mouth, and was unable to 
articulate. From the wounds in the face and 
shoulder, the nerves were affected ; the mouth 
would not open, the tongue was swollen and para- 
lysed, and he was ghastly and faint from the loss 
of blood He could not Jie down, from the blood 
choking him ; and had to sit up in the palkee as 
best he might, without a pillow to lean against.— 
With some difficulty and great pain he was sup- 
ported up stairs, and laid on his bed, when Dr. 
Harcourt dressed his wounds, which having been 
inflicted about ten o’clock, now at once were cold 
and stiff with clotted blood. The tongue was 
paralysed, and the nerves of the throat affected, 
so that be could neither swallow nor articulate ; 
and the choking sensation of the blood in his 
throat was most painful to witness. He was better 
towards evening ; and his wife’s unremitting at- 
tention in assisting him to get rid of the clotted 
blood trom his mouth by incessant applications of 
warm wet cloths, he was by eleveno’clock at night 
able to utter a tolerably articulate sound. With 
what joy did we hear him faintly utter det-ter ; and 
he really seemed to enjoy a tea-spoonful of water, 
which we got into his mouth by a drop or two at 
a time, painful as it was to him to swallow it.’ 


But such a man, at such a time, has but 
the choice of getting up speedily or lying 
down forever, and behold therefore, within 
eight days, the entry of Lady Sale’s 
Journal ! 


‘* Sturt’s recovery and energy appear little short 
of miraculous; he nearly possesses the power cf 
ubiquity. Hecannot yet mount his own tall horses, 
and must astonish my littie Cape horse, for he gal- 
lops him the whole day from bastion to gate, and 
gate to baston, laying guns, and off like a shot ; his 
aim being to show the enemy that our batteries and 
gates had gunsin position, which we could fire 
nearly simultaneously,—they know how weak we 
are in artillery officers.” 

To which we add a sort of companion 
picture of the brave soldier’s Affghan pony, 
knocked down one day by a cannon ball, 
and the next as brisk as ever. 

«* We had Sturt’s yaboo paraded this morning, 
who did not seem to feel the smallest inconven- 
ience, notwithstanding that he had been knucked 
down by anine-pounder shot yesterday. ‘The ball 
struck the rampart and rebounded ou to his neck, 
which was protected by such a mane as would not 
be belived on description, being of the very shag- 
giest.of those in this country.” 

Poort Sturt! He survived his wounds, 
and—worse suffering—the councils of El- 
phinstone and Shelton, to perish in the re- 
treat : 

THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE RETREAT. 

«s There were not tents, save two or three small 
palis that arrived. All scraped away the snow as 
best they might, to make a place to lie down on. 
The evening and night were intensely cold: no 
food for man or beast procurable, except a few 
handsful of bhvosa, for which we paid trom five 
to ten rupees. Capt. Johnson, in our great dis- 
tress, kindly pitched a small pall over us: but it 
was dark, and we had few pegs ; the wind blew in 
under the sides, and I feit myself gradually stiffen- 
ing. I leit the bedding, which was occupied by 
Mrs. Sturt and her husband, and doubled up my 
legs in a straw chair of Johnson’s, covering myself 
with my poshteen. 

. . Previous to leaving cantoments, as we 
must abandon most of our property, Sturt was 
anxious to save a few of his most valuabie books, 
and to try the experiment of sending them toa 
friend in the city. Whilst he selected these, I 
found, amongst the ones thrown aside, Campbell’s 
Poems, which opened at Hohenlinden; and, strange 


«« Jan Fishan Khan is the only chief who stands.| to say, one verse actually hauoted me day and 








by him; and he has had forts and property de- 


night:— 
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‘ Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 
Aa: every turf beaeath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.’ 
Tam far from being a believer in presentments, 
but this verse 1s never absent from my thoughts. 
LADY SALE’S COMPANIONS. 

«¢ The ladies were mostly travelling in kajavas, 
and were mixed up with the baggage and columi 
in the pass: here they were heavily fired on— 
Many camels were killed. On one camel were, 
in one kajava, Mrs. Boyd and her youngest boy 
Hugh; and on the other Mrs. Mainwairing and 
her intant, scarcely three mouths old, and Mrs. 
Anderson’s eldest child. This camel was shot.— 
Mrs. Boyd got a horse to ride ; and her child was 
put on another behinda man, who being shortly 
after unfortunately killed, the child was carried off 
by the Affghans. Mrs. Mainwaring, less fortunate, 
took her own baby 1n herarms. Mary Anderson 
was carried off in the confusion. Meeting with a 
pony laden with treasure, Mrs. M. endeavored to 
mount and sit on the boxes, but they upset ; and 
in the hurry oony and treasure were left behind ; 
and the unfortunate lady pursued her way on foot, 
until afier a time an Affghan asked her if she was 
wounded, and told her to mount behind him.— 
This apparently kind offer she declined, being fear- 
ful ot treachery ; alleging as an excuse that she 
could not sit behind him on account of the diffi- 
culty of holding her child when so mounted. This 
man shortly after snatched her shawl off her 
shoulders, and left her to her fate. Mrs. M’s. suf- 
ferings were very great ; and she deserves much 
credit for having preserved her child through these 
dreadful scenes. She not only had to walk a con- 
siderable distance with her child in her arms 
through the deep snow, but had also to pick her 
way over the bodies of the dead, dying, and wound- 
ed, both men and cattle, and constantly to cross 
the streams of water, wet up to the knees, pushed 
and shoved about by men and animals, the enemy 
keeping up a sharp fire, and several persons being 
killed close to her. She, however, got safe to 
camp with her child, but had no opportunity to 
change her clothes ; and I know from experience 
thatit was many days ere my wet habit became 
thawed, and can fully appreciate her discomforts.”’ 

[London Examiner. 





MorFrat’s SourHERN AFRICA.—There have been 
several entertaining books of travels in the south- 
ern portion cf the African continent given to the 
public, and now we have another agreeable volume 
trom Robert Moffat, who, for twenty-three years, 
was the agent of the London Missionary Society in 
that country. Itis republished by Robert Carter, 
of this city, from the recent En; lish edition. We 
take an extract or two. 

INTERVIEW WITH THE CHIEF OF BAUANGKETSI. 


Inthe forenoon, taking some of my compan 
with me, I went into the town, and found Makaba 
seated amidst a large number of his principal men, 
all engaged either preparing skins, cutting them, 
sewing mantles, or telling news. 

Sitting down beside this great man, illustrious 
for war and conquest, and amidst nobles and coun. 
sellors, including rain-makers and others of the 
same order, I stated to him that my object was to 
tell to him my news. His countenance lighted up, 
hoping to hear of feats of war, destruction of 
tribes, and such like subjects, so congenial to his 
savage disposition. When he found that my topics 
had solely a reference to the Great Being of whom, 
the day before he told me he knew nothing, and of 
the Saviour’s mission to this world, whose name 
he had never heard, he resumed his knife and 
jackal’s skin, and hummed a native air. One of 
his men, sitting near me, appeared struck with the 
character of the Redeemer, which | was enceavor- 
ing to describe, and particularly with his mira- 
cles. On hearing that he raised the dead, is very 
naturally exclaimed, ‘* What an excellent doctor 
he must have been, to makedead men live!” This 
led me to describe his power, and how that power 
would be exercised at the last day in raising the 
dead. In the course of my remarks, the ear of the 
monarch caught the startling sound of a resurrec- 
tion. “What!” he exclaimed with astonishment, 
‘what are these words about? the dead, the dead 
arise!” ‘*Yes,” was my reply, all the dead shall! 
arise.” ‘Will my father arise?” “Yes,” I an- 
swered, “‘your father will arise.” ‘Will all the 
slain in battle arise?” ‘*Yes.” ‘And will all that 
have been killed and devoured by lions, tigers, hy- 
enas, and crocodiles, again revive?” ‘Yes; and 
come to judgment.” ‘And will those whose bo- 
dies have'been left to waste and to wither on the 
desert plains, and scattered to the winds, again 
arise ?” he asked, with a kind of triumph, as if he 
had now fixed me. ‘*Yes,” I replied, ‘not one will 
be left behind.” This I repeated with increased 
emphasis. After looking at me for a few moments, 
he turned to his people, to whom he spoke with a 
steutorian voice: Hark, ye wise men, whoever is 
among you, the wisest of past generations, did ever 
your ears hear such strange and unheard of news ?” 
And addressing himself toone whose countenance 
and attire showed that he had seen many years, and 


was a personage of no common order, ‘*Have you 

ever heard such strange news as these?” *‘ No,” 

was the sage’s answer ; *‘I had supposed that I pos- 

sessed all the knowledge of the country, for I have 

heard the tales of many generations. [am in the 

place of the ancients, but my knowledge is con- 

tounded with the words of his mouth. Surely, he 

must have lived long before the period when we 

were born.” Makaba, then turning and addressing | 
himself to me, and laying his hand on my breast, 

said, ‘Father, I love you much. Your visit and 

your presence have made my heart white as milk. 

The words of your mouth are sweet as honey, but 

the woids of a resurrection are too great to be 

heard. I do not wish to hear again about the dead 

rising! The deadcannot rise! The dead must not 

arise!" ‘*Why,” I inquired, ‘can so great a man 

refuse knowledge, and turn away trom wisdom ?— 
Tell me, my friend, why I must not ‘add to words’ 
and speak of a resurrection ?” Rising and uncov- 

ering his arm, which had been strong in battle, and 
shaking his hand as if quivering a spear, he re- 

plied, “I have slain my thousands, (bontsintsi,) 
and shall they arise?” Never before had the light 
of divine revelation dawned upon his savage mind, 
and of course his conscience had never accused 
him, no, not for one of the thousands of deeds of 
rapine and murder which had marked his course 
through a long career. 


AN INHABITED TREE. 


Having travelled five hundred miles, five days 
after leaving Mosego, we came to the first 
cattle outposts of the Matabele, when we halt- 
ed by a fine rivulet. My attention was arrested 
by a beautiful and gigantic tree, standing in a 
defile leading into an extensive and wovdy 
ravine, between a high range of mountains. Seeing 
some individuals employed on theground under its 
shade, and the conical points of what looked like 
houses in miniture, protruding through its ever- 
green foliage, I proceeded thither, and found that 
the tree was inhabited by several families of Ba- 
kones, the aborigines of the country. I ascended 
by the notched trunk, and found, to my amaze- 
ment, no less than seventeen of these erial abodes, 
and three others unfinished. On reaching the top- 
most hut, about thirty feet from the ground, I en- 
tered, and sat down. Its only furniture was the hay 
which covered the floor,a spear, aspoon, and a 
bowl full of locusts. Not having eaten any thing 
that day, and from the novelty of my situation, not 
wishing to return immediately to the wagons, I 
asked a woman who sat at the door with a bcbeat 
her breast, permission to eat. This she granted 
with pleasure, anfl soon brought me more ina pow- 
dered state. Several more females came from the 
neighboring roosts, stepping from branch to 
branch, to see the stranger, who was to them as 
great a curiosity as the tree was tohim. I then 
visited the different abodes, which were on several 
principal branches. The structure of these houses 
was very simple. An oblong scaffold, about seven 
feet wide, is formed of straight sticks. On oneend 


Y |of this platform asmall cone is formed, also of 


straight sticks and thatched with grass. A person 
can nearly stand upright in it; the diameter of the 
floor is about six feet. The house stands on the 
end of the oblong, soas to leave a little square 
space before thedoor. On the day previous | had 
passed several villages, some containing forty 
houses, all built on poles about seven or eight feet 
from the ground, in the form of acircle ; the as- 
cent and descent is by a knotty branch of a tree 
placed in frontof the house. Inthecentre of the 
circle there is always a heap of the bones of game 
they have killed. Such were the domiciles of the 
mpoverished thousands of the aborigines of the 
countiy, who, having been scattered and peeled by 
Moselekatse, had neither herd nor stall, but sub- 
sisted on locusts, roots, and the chase. They adopt- 
ed this mode of architecture to escape the lions 
which abounded in the country. Durimgthe day 
the families descended to the shade beneath to dress 
their daily food. When the inhabitants increased, 
they supported the augmented weight on the 
branches, by upright sticks, but when lightened 
of their load, they removed these for firewood. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr. Ovin’s TRAVELS in EGypr, ARABIA AND 
PALEsTINE.—These are two very handsome vol- 
umes, from the ever busy press of Harper and 
Brothers, richly illustrated with fine engravings on 
steel, after drawings by Catherwood. Dr. Olin, 
the learned and gifted President of the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, was driven to foreign 
travel by enfeebled health ; he passed some time 
in Europe, and thence proceeded to those more in- 
teresting regions where the tourist finds at every 
step some enduring token of the mighty past, eith- 
er the work of man’s hands, or custom that has 
been preserved through ages, or natural feature of 
the country, all attesting and illustrating the truth 
of the sacred record ; and therefore appealing more 
forcibly to the mind and heart than any other scene 
oF object to be found in foreign lands. Toa mind 








like that of Dr. Olin, travelling in such regions 


and amid such subjects, cou!d not but afford ample 
occasion for instructive exercise ; and the rich re- 
sults, as given in these pages, give abundant proof 
that his time was well employed in observing 
meditating and comparing. 

Witp Scenrs oF THE ForeEsT AND PRAIRIE, 
WitH SKETCHES oF AMERICAN LiFr.—The 
title of a book by C. F. Hoffman, just published by 
William H. Colyer, of this city. Itis a collection 
of picturesque sketches and spirited narratives, 
held together by the thread of the author’s ram- 
bles and journeys through different parts of the 
country—actual rambles and journeys, we take it 
for granted, for Mr. Hoffman is a thoroughbred 
hunter of the picturesque. Ot the narratives, part 
appear to be the author’s own adventures, part the 
creations of his own fancy. We commend the 
book to readers who like to see the materials fur- 
nished by our own country wrought into beautiful 
and vivid pictures. 

Home, By Mrs. Exuis.— The Harpers have just 
published a volume, price twenty-five cents, 
comprising ‘‘Home, or the Iron Rule, a Domestic 
Story,” by Mrs. Ellis, author of several works of 
great popularity. The subject of the story a 
Yankee might guess from the title; and Mrs. 
Ellis’s acknowledged talent ensures an interesting 
and instructive volume. 


THe American Law MaGazine.—The first 
number of the American Law Magazine has been 
issued by James Stringer, of this city. The work 
is intended to succeed the American Jurist, lately 
published in Boston. The Philadelphia publish- 
ers announce that they have secured for it the con- 
tributions of some of the best jurists in the country. 
Some important questions are discussed in this 
number, such as the Right of Sovereignty to the 
Shore of the Sea, and the Liability of Corporators. 
Among the contents is a copious digest of late ca- 
ses and decisionsin the English courts, The ty- 
pogtaphy is fair and neat. 

GraHam’s MaGazinE for June, has been sent 
us by Bradbury, Soden & Co., No. 127 Nassau 
street. 

This number is a very attractive one. Paulding 
contribtes a tale, told in his characteristic manner. 
N. P: Willis furnishes a story. Mr. Cooper con- 
cludes his memoir of Commodore Perry. The 
author of «« A New Home”’ has a sketch, in her 
lively manner; and there are poems by Judge Cun- 
rad, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss E. Bogart, Mrs. Seba 
Smith, H. W. Herbert and others. The number 
is embellished with three line engravings. 

James Stringer, 155 Broadway, has also the num- 
ber for sale. 

SHAKSPEARE’s WorksS, No. VI., is just pub- 
lished by the Harpers, comprising the usual quan- 
tity of matter. The whole will be completed in 
two numbers more, and will then form a perfect 
edition of the writings ofthe immortal Shakspeare. 
The numbers are sold at twenty-five cents each. 


THE MUSICAL PATHFINDER. 








It isa lamentable, but at the same time no- 
torious fact, that of all professions learned or 
unlearned, that of Music seems to have the 
effect of causing its votaries to be the most 
inharmonious; the Lawyer who derives the 
chief part of his support from the bad passions 
of men, whose principal occupation is dispu- 
tation with his brethren, seems to be, compar- 
atively speaking, free from those petty jeal- 
ousies. That none who have been intimate 
with musical professors can have failed to per- 
ceive, is a chief trait in their character. 

The Poet seems to be the most free from a 
feeling of this sort, perhaps because his mind 
must be engrossed by the absorbing nature of 
his occupation. The Painter will be often 
found to express enthusiastic admiration at 
the work of some brother Artist. 





by his predecessors, even although in many. 





The Physician is also seldom heard (what- — 
ever may be the opinion of his heart of hearts,) — 
to condemn altogether the treatment pursued 
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cases he is aware, that the chief cause of his MISCELLANY. A loud laugh from the whole set had followed 
opinion being asked at all, is distrust in the —— this - ype my 
THE SOUL. ou tmperent young vagebond! ” responded a 


skill of perhaps a rival. 

The Clergyman,—but “ least said is soonest 
mended,” and we will avoid saying what we 
intended, in the hope that some day or other, 
the professors of Religion may not be actu- 
ated by any ,feelings, in the slightest degree 
akin to those we are now condemning in the 
Musician. 

The literary man is perhaps, as a genius, 
the most akin to the musician in this respect, 
but still it is not carried out in all the relations 
of life, as the bad feelings we find in musi- 
cians as abody. We speak not now of those 
who walk in the higher regions of the world 
o’ letters, but of those (and their name is le- 
gion,) who live, as it were, upon personal 
abuse. We see them throw dirt at each 
other in the public prints for example, to an ex- 
tent which even they would feel an innate 
sense of shame to do by word of mouth ; yet 
at the same time, they “ take their drinks” 
with each other, and are to appearence at 
east as friendly in their social relations as in 
this heartless world they need be. 

Why is it that musicians as a body are so 
different from all these ? Why is it that they 
whose Janguage is universal, whose souls 
should vibrate from the same chord, whose en- 
ergies should be combined to one end, seldom 
(we had almost gone the length of saying 
never,) are heard to speak, much less are they 
known to think well or even respectfully of 
one another ? 

We have often tried to answer these ques- 
tions, but we never could succeed in doing so 
satisfactorily to our own minds. We could 
liscover many causes but not a single reason; 
me great cause we have fancied to be the fact, 
hat the great bulk of musicians are not men 
vhose minds have received that cultivation 
in matters of general information, which the 
elucation of men who are preparing for all 
pofessions naturally bestows. 

Take for example, the Poet, the Painter, 
th: Sculptor, the Physician, the Lawyer—it 
is tbsolutely necessary that in the pursuance 
of their calling, all must be acquainted with 
maters whicha man may, and often does rise 
to great eminence as a Musician, without even 
dreeming of ; in fact the labor and time ne- 
cessarily bestowed by anipdividual before he 
can become celebrated in some branches of 
the Art of Music is so great, that his whole 
time is occupied in pratice to overcome 
mecianical difficulties ; what can be expected 
for examaple, from a man who for years has 
sat dey after day six mortal hours over a mu- 
sical instrument, which many of the greatest 
playess are known to have done, at that time 
of life too when the energies of his mind be- 
gin tc expand; how can it be expected that 
a lad of fourteen can have the physical strength 
of mind to give to other pursuits, after the ex- 


citements of six hours music ; he grows up, | let your-eye rest vpon that group of children, 


his instrument becomes as it were a part of 
himself, he perhaps occasionally feels inferior 
in mental cultivation to many of his contem- 
porariés, but at the same time, particularly if, 
as is most likely the case, he possesses what 
is termed a genius for music, he comforts 
himself with the reflection, that he contributes 
alarger quota of happiness to the general 
stock, than most of those whose energies had 
a wider field ; he is invited out, caressed, flat- 
tered, and is in his own estimation for the mo- 
ment raised above those who are only on the 


m first ring of the lader, up which they must pa- 


ntly toil, before they are fitted even to com- 
ce their career in life. 
; [To be continued.] 





FROM ‘ THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL,’ A POEM BY 
SIR JOHN Davis. 


[Born in 1670. Died in 1626.) 


Look on thy Soul, and thou shalt beauties find, 
Like those which drowned Narcissus in the flood: 
Honor and pleasure both are in thy mind, 
And all that in the world is counted good. 


Think of her worth, and think that God did mean 
This worthy mind should worthy things embrace: 

Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her dishonor with thy passion base. 


Kill not her quick’ning power with surfeitings; 
Mar not her sense with sensuality ; 

Cast not her priceless wit on idle things ; 
Make not her free will slave to vanity. 


And thou, my Soul! who turn’st with curicus eye, 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 

Know that thou canst know nothing perfectly, 
While thou art clouded with this flesh of mine. 


Take heed of overweening, and compare 

Thy peacock feet with thy gay peacock train : 
Study the best and highest things that ere, 

But of thyself an humble thought retain. 


TO BLOSSOMS. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. BORN IN 1591. 





Fair ag ga a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What! were ye born tobe 
An hour or half’s en or 
And so to bid good night ? 
°T was pity Nature brought you forth 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May rea }, how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 

And after they have shown their pride 

Like you awhile, they glide 

Inte the grave. 


RECORDS OF ST. LUKE’S. 


By the Author of “ Remembrances ofa Monthly Nurse;” 





LEONARD HALL. 
(Continued from page 203.] 

As I said before, there sat the idiot boy of our 
village, Malachi Bond, perched on the very top of 
our most respectable and imposing-looking pump, 
situated nearly in the centre of our little green, the 
place of resort every summer evening of our young 
men and maidens, aud which bears the honorable 
title of Goose green, most probably because it is 
frequented, also, by a great many geese, who, aiter 
nibbling up with their bills the short sweet herbage 
all day eng from the neighboring common, come 
to this green occasionally in large flocks to drink 
there from the horse-pond, nearly covered with 
duck-weed, that forms one of the principal features 
of our village-green ; in which pond repose, 
** cursed with no itch of travelling far,” a numer- 
ous horde of quacking gentlemen and ladies, with 
their ducklings swimming at their ease around them. 

It is necessary that the reader should conceive 
this scene, or that, in other words, he should behold 
it by the spivit-eye clearly defined. Let him ob- 
serve, too, the lazy sign-board of Peter Higgins, 
our jolly faced landlord ef the Rising Sun, swing- 
ing carelessly backwards and torwards in the eve- 
ning breeze ; just enough, and no more, to call 
your attention towards it by its creaking. Has it 
not been newly painted and gilded ? and did not 
this same Peter Higgins, the landlord, with most 
praiseworthy liberality, givea couple of guineas 
to the wandering artist who caused this brilliant 
sun of ours to rise, aever to set, and shed its glories 
over the simple villagers, now assembled on Goose- 
green, in the village of Merton? Two guineas! 
and only forasun! Peter Higgins is indeed quite 
a Meceeaas ! and he has just right to boast of his 
liberality to all comers and goers,—a modest pro- 





cess he passes through about twenty times a-day. 
| Whilst you are about it, let your eye take in, (and 
| 2 mental one hasa pretty good scope of its own,) 


| playing and riding at see-saw, upon those blocks 
of timber youder, now the dead carcases of what 
were but lately the ornament of our village. But 
the lord of the manor (not myself ) wanted money, 
and has cut down these beautitul elms, that once 
shaded the patriarchial pump aforesaid, on which 
the idiot boy is now seated kicking his heels 
against the timber, much to the discomfiture of 
his mother, who isafraid of his wearing out his 
new shoes. 

«©Come down! Malachi, I tell you,” bawled 
out his mother, so renowned for sending home 
linen of asnowy whiteness, which I myself can 
testify : «* come down, you clambering monkey ! 
or I’ll report you to the Squire ; see, he is coming 
up the lane, with his man-servant William behind 
him.” 

** Bill Sykes!” vociferated the idiot boy, taki 
no notice of the threatenings of his mother,@ 
giving a still stronger kick with the heels of hi 
shoes; ‘Bill Sykes! how many duck 













you suck last night? ” 











stout young fellow in a fustian jacket, who was 
a carpenter by trade, played upon the flageolet, 
and was quite the beau of the village ; «* 1’Il teach 
you to be saucy to your betters,” and he caught up 
a stick, and was going to hit the boy over his legs. 

*‘Don’t strike him, Bill,” exclaimed a pretty 
young woman, who had lived as nursery-maid up 
at the Hall, and had acquired a great ascendency 
over this rusti¢. ‘Nobody minds what Malachi 
Bond says ; it would bea shame to lay astick upon 
such a daft boy as that.” 

‘* Let him keep a civil tongue in his head, then,” 
growled out Bill Sykes, but letting fall the stick. 

‘* When will you give me some more /olly-pops, 
Mr., Squire?” bawled out the half-witted boy to me 
as I rode slowly by, hearing every word of the pre- 
ceding discourse. ; 

‘* Silence Malachi !” remonsirated the frighten- 
ed mother ; fearful, I suppose, that she should lose 
my patronage by the apparent impertinence of her 
bereaved child. ‘ How can you dare call the gen- 
tleman Mr. Squire. His name is—” 

‘* Don’t you all call him the Squire?” said Mal- 
achi sullenly, “and is he not the Squire? And 
what must I call him, then ? Herod the king of 
the Jews, [ suppose.” 

** Call me what you like, Malachi,” I cried, dis- 
mounting, and giving the bridle of my mare to my 
groom, as f was very near home. ‘ You area 
privileged person, Malachi, and we must not be 
angry at what you say.” 

‘* Cock-a-doodle-do! ” crowed out the boy, or 
rather youth, for he wasnineteen yearsold. ‘* Hur- 
rah for king Herod! But where are the lolly- 
pops ?”” 

1 had, I now remembered, many years before, 
bought him a pennyworth of these condiments from 
a travelling woman with a basket of sweets, who 
happened to be going over the green at Merton as 
Malachi was lolling upon a fallen tree, the first of 
its verdant brethren who had felt the axe of the 
executioner near that place. I believe,*if the 
truth must be told, I had made this purchase and 
present more in the spirit of trying an experiment 
on him, as Sterne, did when he gave macaroons to 
the ass, just to see “* how he would eat them,” than 
from any feelings of benevolence. Malachi had 
never forgotten this unexpected bounty of mine, 
and had always associated me with Jolly-pops ever 
since. 

‘* Where are the lolly-pops, king Herod?” re- 
peated he, pleased with the name he had just hit 
on. 


** Shame on you for a 1ude, unmannered cub! ” 
cried his mother, ** to call so good a gentlemen by 
sobadaname. King Herod wasa slayer of the 
innocents ; J have read that chapter to you many 
a time, but nothing seems to do you good.” 

*¢ Water ona duck’s back, mother! ” shouted 
Malachi, and all the villagets gave an involuntary 
laugh, which encouraged,the boy to go on, espe- 
cially as he perceived I smiled also. ** You have 
got no innocents to kill now, king Herod,” said he ; 
“nota single one to be found fora guinea a-head 
here, at Merton,”” and he’pointed mockingly at the 
assembled villagers. ‘* No innocents here! Sal 
Stevens, just go and fetch his honor one of yours.” 

The sturdy, brawny-armed, young woman here 
addressed, looked most indignantly at this, and the 
people around all laughed again. She had pre- 
sented our village with a brace of innocents, but 
the father of them was not known. 

‘¢ There is no enduring the insolence of that 
boy,” muttered she to the village blacksmith? I 
wish his honor there would send him to the house 
of correction for a month.” 

** And you to keep him company, Sally,” mur- 
mured out his mother ; ‘ only that Mr. Peter Hig- 
gins would miss you so much inthe tap-room.” 

“<Talways pays for what I has,” answered the 
Amazon, bristling up, ** and that is more than most 
people cansay. Ihave noscore chalked up be- 
hind the door.” 

«* And who has ?” retorted the lady of the wash- 

tub. 
** Give me aride upon your hobby-horse, Mr. 
Squire,” said Malachi Bond, looking wistfully at 
my mare as she stood pawing the turf near the 
pump on which the youth sat, with his legs dang- 
gling down. 

«* With all my heart, Malachi,” answered I, * it 
you are not afraid of tumbling off. Can the boy 
ride?” I inquired ef his mother. <« If you have 
a mind to trust him, let the poor fellow have a 
treat for once : he can just ride to the stables.” 

‘“* Ride! ” said the offended Sally Stevens : ** oh, 
there’s no fear of breaking his neck! He is more 
knave than fool, and that we all know.” 

In the mean time the idiot boy had descended 
trom his elevated situation, the pump,and had,with 
the assistance of my man William, who stood grin- 
ning at hearing all this fun, as he thought it, clam- 
bered up into my vacant saddle and began kicking 
the sides of my astonished mare, who did not seem 
at first to relish her new rider at all. 

e the bridie, William,” said J, “and lead 
ly home ; and then bring the boy to me, 
ill see if ean find something he will 
well as.the folly-pops [gave him ‘so long 
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«< Good by, mother,” siiouted Malachi ; ‘I al- 
ways told you king Herod would make my foriune. 
I’ll come and see you when they have made me a 
soldier? Gee ho! arn’t I a gentleman? Bill 
Sykes! I’ll send you acouple of duck-eggs ; and 
mother shall havea swan’s Sal, I’ll send a dolly 
pop a piece to your innocents, a::d we'll have such 
a jolly night of it! Hurrah for king Herod?” 
and he disappeared up the avenue, I slowly fullow- 
ing the horses. 

«¢ I should like to take this poor boy over with 
me to-morrow, when I visit Eugenius,” thought I, 
as I sauntered home ; ‘* higauin:, Nanny Bond, has 
the charge ot old Leonard H sll the gardoer; that 
will make a very exce.lent excuse for taking tim 
But I should like to see him. and Leonard iogether, 
that is the truth of it, to hoar what th-y would s-y 
to each other. It isan odd fancy, certai: ly; but, 
at any rate, it will bea higi treat to this bereaved 
creature to ride half-a-dozen miles ; and if I mout:t 
him on the little gray pony, with a leading strap 
tothe bridle for William toh.ld, no harm can 
come of it. But I will question him first,” said I. 
as I entered the house; ‘* he may not jike to go.” 

** [ cannot get the idiot boy off your mare,” said 
my groom, entering, a minute or two after ; 
‘‘he clings to her like a wild cat; arms and 
legs and all. I wish your honor would come and 
speak to him.” 

«¢ I will follow you directly,’ said I: «* pray be 
careful that no harm happens to him. He is his 
mother’s only child, and silly as he is, she would 
break her heart tolose him.” 

After providing myself with a paper of almonds 
and raisins,an orange or two, and some other fruit, 
I went out to the stables, There stood my high- 
mettled steed at the door, of the stables, as quiet as 
a lamb, one of the laborers holding ner bridle ; and 
fastened round her neck lay the boy, with his head 
between her ears, shouting out, ** My pretty Biack 
Bess! we ne’er will be parted.” 

*s Thave brought you some more lolly-jops,”’ 
said I ; ‘tat least something that’s quite as good. 
Look here, Malachi ; jump down, and you shall 
have them.” 

“‘ Give them to old Bogey,” answered Malachi, 
very doggedly ; ** Black Bess for my money -” 

“ How quiet the creaiure stands !” observed my 
grooin to the laborer ; ‘* there seems some strange 
understanding between them two; I never seed her 
so before.” 

And it was astonishing to behold it. Asif the 
gentle and noble animal had, by some strange in- 
stinct, divined that the being then clinging around 
her neck was one so helpless and so unfortunate, 
that she feared to hurt him. All this may be fancy ; 
I only repeat what happened, and what were the 
sensations caused by it. 

*« Malachi,” said 1, **do you remember your 
Aunt Nanny ?’ 

‘¢ My pretty Black Bess !” continued the boy, 
fondly patting her arched neck. ‘The animal 
neighed, and she turned her head round, as I 
thought, fondly towards him. 

‘¢ T never saw any thing like it,” cried the two 
men. ‘* Why the boy hasbewitched her. I never 
saw any thing like it!” 

«¢ You shall ride Black Bess, as you call her, Ma- 
lachi, to-morrow ; you shall go over and see you" 
Aunt Nanny, if you will get off now, go home, 
and go to bed. I promise you that you shall ride 
her to-mo.row.” 

«© Mother always promises,” murmured out the 
youth, still caressing the mare, and laying his 
cheek between her ears; ‘‘ mother always promi es, 
but never, no never, keeps her word. No,no; 
we’ll never be parted !” 

«* Look at these oranges, Malachi,” said I, dis- 
playing them, ‘ and this beautiful peach ; you 
never tasted a peach,I dare say ; you shall have it.” 

** Give them to old Bogey /”’ repeated he, not 
deigning to look at them. 

** This is a good indication,’ thought I, ‘in 
this poor idiotic boy ! His appetites are not the 
Jirst moving springs within his nature ! His af- 
Sections, it seems, are stronger. Let me try what 
I can do with them: and I put all the eatables 
into my pocket. 

** Black Bess is tired,’ said I ; «* poor thing ! she 
has been a good many miles to day ?” 

*¢ That’s what mother says when she hasbeen all 
day washing,’’ exclaimed Ma!achi Bond ; «‘and then 
she has a cup of tea and goes to bed.” 

‘** Poor Bess wants a cup of tea, and to lie down 
upon herstraw bed : she is very tired! ” I cried. 

‘* Why don’t she go, then, Mr. Squire?’ said 
he, looking up with pity in his eyes. 

** Because you keep her here outside, Malachi,” 
said I ; ** sol conclude you do not love her. She 
is hungry, and wants her supper; does she not, 
William ?” 

‘* Oh, yes, your honor ; I wonder she has not 
dashed this rough rider here off long ago, and gone 
into her stable.” 

‘* Poor Bess !’’ cried Malachi, with a querulous 
tone ; “I wish | knew if you really were hungry 
and tired.” 


‘Well, tobe sure !”? exclaimed my man and 


has, poor fellow, often been deceived; and weak 
as his intellects are, he has found it out. 
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Oh, 
truth !” I added inwardly, ‘*why 13 not thy holy 
light sufferedto surround thy children, even from 
their intancy ? Whydo parents ever evelupe th: se 
they love with the clouds of error and falsehood !” 
«sLift me off, Mry Shoulder knot,” exclaimed the 
boy, interrupting my soliloquy, and addressing the 
ind:gnant grcom ; ‘lift me off, and let dear Black 
Bess go in to her supper !” 

*s Heaven bless thee, thou child of compassion, 
for that native outburst of feeling !” cried I. 

‘© Confound your impertinence! sou misbegot- 
teniuip! for daring to call me Mr. Shoulder-knot,” 
said Wittiam simuitaieously. 

** What could he suy better to a post-captain,” I 
inquired good-humcrediy ; ** surely yuu are too 
sensible a iellow to mind what poor Malachi says. 
You might as well beat a baby, because ii chooses, 
when you speak to it, to take you by the nose.” 

«+ But he is such a cunning young whelp, your 
honor,” said William. ‘ Did you hear what he 
said to Sally Stevens about her two—” 

*‘ The boy will be trampled to death, William, 
whilst you are standing here abusing him. I teil 
you that God’s blessed Tigh! is not all extinguished 
in that poor boy’s bosom,” said I, partly to him, 
partly to myself as he led the mare into the stable ; 
Malachi looking with melancholy eyes upon her. 
s«] promise you,” (and when I do promise, I al- 
ways keep my word), ‘* that you shall have a ride 
upon your beautiful ‘Black Bess’ to-murrow, Mala- 
chi, because you have shown kindness to her.— 
Come here to-morrow in your best clothes, and your 
good mother always keeps you clean and tidy ; 
come immediately after breakfast, and you shall 
ride over, tell your mother, to see your aunt, Nan- 
ny Bond, who lives with the reverend Mr. Pelham, 
(Eugerius). Go with him,” said I to the laborer, 
and acquaint his mother with my intentions, for | 
dare say she will not believe what he says to her.”’ 

«© Mother never believes a word I say,” observed 
Malachi: ** but where are the lolly-pops, Mr. 
Squire ?” 

«¢ Did you not tell me to give them all to old 
Bogey ?’ inquired I playfully of Malachi. 

** Aud have you done it ?” said he looking very 
angry. ‘* Whata fool you must be to jet such a 
nasty, ugly, black devil as that, eat up those nice 
oranges you showed me just now.” 

«s But you told me to do so pF 

** IT wish Bogey could be hanged for murder,’’ 
said he sulkily ; ‘* I hate his very name.” 

‘s Why do you talk about him, then, Malachi ?” 
Iasked. ‘ You are always mentioning his name.” 

** Because I hate him, and—and I fear him '— 
Mother gave me to him when I was a little boy, 
and I am sure he will have me yet.” 

** What. does he mean 2” I inquired of the la- 
borer, who was a venerable mau, and knew all the 
secrets of our village. 

** Did your honor never know how this poor 
boy was made silly ?” asked the man. 

‘“ No,” said I: “but comea little this way ; it 
isas well he should not hear the tale. See,Malachi, 
I did not give old Bogey all the good things ;” and I 
took a handful of almonds and raisins, and a fine 
orange out of my pocket, and gave them into his 
hands. 

** Hurrah!” exclaimed the poor youth ; « Mr. 
Squire has cheated Bogey.”’ 

* Well, how did it happen ?” I asked: ** make 
ashort story of it, for it is getting very late.” 

The old man told it in a few words. 

** Malachi was rather a sickly baby, yet full of 
spirits ; ever in action; poking his little nose,” as 
the man said, “into every thing, and asking a 
thousand questions. 

** There was not such a ’cute and clever child all 
round the green,” he continued : ** he knew every 
boby, and every body’s business: so his mother, 
who got her living by washing, as she does now, 
used to frighten him, and tell him she would give 
him to old Bogey if he made such a noise, and 
teased her so with questions. 

‘* One night she had put him to bed rather early, 
for she had some sinall plaiting to do for the family 
up at the Hall ; and as the sprightly child would 
not be quiet, she dressed up, your honor—the more 
the pity—a pillow and an old black gown, to make 
them look like a frightful figure, and twisted up 
the corners of the pillow to represent two long 
ears, blacking the mouth, nose, and eyes. It was 
all done in a couple of minutes ; but it was the 
worst minute’s work she ever did: for when she 
put this ugly looking monster in at the bed, and 
told it to * go and take naughty Malachi,’ it seemed 
to turn the whole mas3 of his blood at once, or 
perhaps, as the doctor said, shook the poor child’s 
nerves to pieces; and he has been silly, your honor, 
ever since.” 

I could not answer for some time ; but at length, 
after giving my informer a shilling for his trouble, 
I desired him to execute my message. 

“© And so,” thought I, looking afier them as they 
went down the avenue, the boy holding the other 
orange in his hand, and with his mouthful of rai- 














the laborer together, ** you are not over civil to 
our master, when he tells you that sheis. 

‘* Mother always tells me what is not true,” © 
served Malachi, ‘* when she wants me to leave 
doing any thing ; so how can I believe any one 
























“and so the exquisite machinery of this 
boy’s brain, the tubes, and delica'e fibres, or- 
to do the Spirit’s bidding here on earth, 
ived a rude shock, and have been put cut 


celestial orderer ; and though unable to repair the 
damage dune to her apparatus, as far as regard3 
this world, yet pours she forth at times gleams of 
her immortal brightness through every crick, cran- 
ny, and crevice she can find that will obey her 
will, 

Ou the morrow I saw again Malachi Bond. 

(To be continued } 
{From the Allgemeine Zeitung.] 

RECOLLECTIONS OF PEKIN. 


BY A RUSSIAN TRAVELLER. 


In the first few days of our residence at Pekin 
we experienced so much inconvenience from our 
Europesn ciothing that we made all pcssible haste , 
to exchange it for the costume of the Chinese.— , 
Fortunately for us, no one -here need trouble him- 
self with that care of what he shall put on, and 
wherewi. hal he shall be clothed, a thing that dis- 
turbs so many a head in the more intellectual capi- 
tals of Europe, for the trujy paternal or maternal 
Government oi China releases its subjects even from 
this anxiety. The wonderfully complex Chinese 
wardrobe, with all its divisions and subdivisions, 
is subject to certain rigid and invariable laws, and 
not to the ever changeful caprices of fashion. The 
vicissitudes of the seasons determines the regular 
periodical changes of dress, and they are observed 
with the same punctual obedience as'the dictates 
of the fickle deity by the fair ** dionnes’’ of Paris or 
London. There is no room either for the feeling 
ofirreverent mirth, with which we are sometimes 
disposed to regard the cut of our grandfather’s coat 
—for grandfather, father and son are all habited in 
garments of the same fashion—and an Imperial 
proclamation announces to the lieges of the Celes- 
tial Empire when the time has arrived for chang- 
ing the costume of spring for that of summer, and 
that again for what befits the autumn. One point, 
however, has been left unguarded. Like Achilles, 
they are vulnerable in the heel, and the fashion of 
shoes is continually varying. 

We no sooner found ourselves equipped in full 
Chinese costume, as by law established, than we 
sallied forth in a small hired chaise to gratify our 
curiosity with asight of Pekin. We drove past 
the palace of the Emperor, who, however, only 
passes the winter here, but the spring, summer 
and autumn at a country residence, twelve miles 
off the capital. The town paiace occupies an im- 
mense space, and consists of a vast assemblage of 
houses of one story high, covered with tiles. Each 
| of these is separate, and has its particular destina- 
tion. In one, the Emperor lives; in another, 
transacts business; a third is the residence~f the 
Empress ; a fourth of the widow of the deczased 
Emperor ; a fifth contains the concubines of the 
reigning sovereign ; a sixth those of the departed 
ones; others are inhabited by their children, cu- 
nuchs, and attendants in countless swarms. Each 
house is surrounded with a high wall, within 
which none may enter without permission. These 
are again enclosed in one general wall, the gates 
of which only open tothe courtiers, and the outer 
enclosure alone is free to be entered by the public. 
The shining yellow tiles covering the roof of the 
palace were all we were destined to behold ot it ; 
and turnirg away after this scanty gratification, we; 
drove through a street which, like all the princi-. 
pal ones, was distinguished for breadth and regu-. 
larity, but none are paved. Inthe middle of eve-. 
ry main street the earth is thrown up to the height 
ol about three feet, for f@t passengers ard light 
carriages ; those heavily laden, and drawn by from 
five to seven mules, must pass along the narrow 
paths at the sides next the houses; but when, af- 
ter heavy rain, these become filled with impassa- 
ble mud, even heavy vehicles are allowed the ad 
vantage of the raised road, which, being broad! 
would de convenient enough, were it not hemmed 
in by tents and booths, encroaching so much on th} 
pathway as scarcely to leave room for two carriag- 
es to drive abreast. When the Celestial Majesry 
goes out totake a drive, which happens sevenl 
times during the year, these booths are all cleared 
away, and the road smoothed and covered with 
yellow sand, that the inconveniences of the streeis 
of the capital may not be experienced by its ruler. 

The immense population of Pekin occasiuns the 
streets to be filled the whole day with an uninter- 
rupted succession of vehicles, proceeding in two 
lines in opposite directions, and it sometimes hap- 
peas that the whole procession is brought tova 
stand still by nothing more than a question of po- 
liteness. If a Chinese, when driving, meets an 
acquaintanc + on foot, he must necessarily dismount 
from his carriage, let the weather or the dirt be 
what it may, inquire after his friends health, and 
invite him to enter the equipage. The pedestrian 
is, of course, equally bound to reciprocate the in- 
quiries, and to entreat the first to pursue his way. 
‘The owner of the carriage, however, will not get 
into it till the walker has passed on,and he, on his 
part, cannot think of passing on till the other has 
got in. The ceremony will sometimes occupy 
half an hour ; and if the rencontre should happen 
to be of dignified official personages, the Chinese 
await its conclusion with amarvellous patience — 
Now and then, however, the case is different. On « 
this our firstdrive it happened that a ragged, dirty 4 
fellow, in a kind of greasy smock frock, who waa 
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mule, detained us all a quarter of an hour with his 
gtimaces on meeting an acquaintance ; but this | 
was too much for his loag-suffering countrymen, | 
and they bawled to him to cut short his politeness | 
and drive on. | 

Alth gh the principal streets are, as I have 
said, sufficiently wide, the byestreets are so narrew 
that two carriages cannt pass in them, and a driver 
is obliged on entering them to call out, that no one | 
may enter at the same time at the opposite end. 
Formerly, at every point of intersection between 
these streets there stood a gate, closed at night ; 
but though many of these gates are still standing, 
the custom has been discontinued. 

The houses of the Chinese have a monotonous ap- 
pearance, being mostly surrounded with high walls 
of gray half baked brick, avove which nothing but 
their peaked roofs are to be seen. The only ex- 
ception to this uniform gray color is offered by the 
imperial palace, which is covered with smooth 
green tiles. Besides this, seven or eight princely 
abodes offer some variety of co{or, but the unvary- 
ing dusty hue of the rest would become insupport- 
ably wearisome, were it not for the relief afforded 
by the projecting shops. Before the entrance of 
each of these hangs a varnished black board, cov- | 
ered with gold letters, but there is little decoration | 
in any other than the sweet-meat shops. The 
whole fronts of these are almost covered with 
gilding, enriched with sprawling dragons and oth- 
er figures, and their splendor is rendered still raore 
striking from the contrast presented not unfre- 
quently by the ruinous hovel and broken down 
wall adjoining. 

Gardens. or walks for public resort do not exist 
in Pekin, and among the buildings the only ones 
worthy of notice are the temples, which are pro- 
fusely painted with vermillion. 

Among the sins of the Chinese, certainly cannot 
be counted that of an excess of ceremonial devo. 
tion; for these temples are almost always empty 
A newly appointed official sometimes seem to con- 
sider it a duty, when the place obtained is a lucra- 
tive one, to visit all the temples in the city, and 
then he goes to work in the following manner :-— 
He carries into the temnle a bundle of tapers, made 
of the bark of trees a: . sweet-scented oil, and kin- 
dles them before the idols, whilst the priest strikes 
with a stick ona metal plate. The worshipper 
then makes a few prostrations, throws down some 
money, and the business is settled. The common 
people never enter the temples but on particular 
occasions, such, for instance as in time of great 
drought, when they go thither in troops to pray 
for rain, Of any other prayer than a supplication 
for immediate temporal benefit, they do not seem 
to have any idea. 

During certain days in every yeor, indeed, the 
temples are much frequented, but for the purpose 
of trade, not of devotion. The courts are then 
filled with traders, who display their goods, prin. 
cipally of the ornamental kind, and the viaiters 
stroll about or make purchases as at a fair. Enor- 
mous prices are demanded on these occasions.— 
Fer a stone of a grass green color, much valued by 
the Chinese for rings, bracelets, &c., a merchant 
asked me 250 Jans, (upwards of £100,) and took 
26. The scene is further enlivened by the exhi- 
bition of conjurers throwing knives, tumblers walk- 
ing on their hands, and other similar diversions ; 
but by the evening the temple is again lett silent 
and desolate. The priest alone has the ceremony 
to perform of burning three times in the day a 
small taper before the idols, prostrating himself at 
the sametime. Should this duty become too oner- 
ous, he sends one of his scholars to do it for him, 
and, if thescholar should not happen to be in the 
way, perhaps acommon laborer. As long as the 
tapers are lighted at the proper time, and the due 
portion of prostration is performed, all is right.— 
It must be a very unreasonable ido} that would re- 
quire more. 

If the houses of religious worship annually stand 
empty, the houses of public entertainment, on the 
other hand, are always full. The prices charged 
at thes: places are enormously high, and, among 
the young men of the wealthy classes, it is by 
no means uncommon for a supper party of three or 
four to spend 50 /ans (£23 103.) The dainties | 
consumed on these occasions are of a very recherche | 
description, and prinaipally recommended by the | 
difficulty of procuring them. A favorite dish, for | 
instance, is roasted ice, which is enormously dear, | 
and very few cooks possess the skill and dexterity | 
required for its preparation. A lump of ice is ta- | 
ken upon aseive, and, atter being quickly envelop- 
edina sort of paste made of sugar, eggs and spices, 
is plunged into a pan full of boiling pork fat or 
lard. The grand point is then to serve it up be- 

fore the ice has time to melt. What may be the 
peculiar attraction of this dainty dish it would be 
hard to say ; for, though frozen inside, it burns the 
mouth when first tasted. A small plateful costs 
six dans, (about 363.) The Chinese viands in gen- 
eral are disagreeable jo a European, as they do not 
use salt in their cookery, and do use an immoder- 
ate quantity of pork fat, besides ginger and garlic. 
The roast meats, however, it must be admitted, 
form an honorabie exception, and would be accept- 
able even at the table of a Parisian gustronome.— 
The immense number of taverns (or traiteurs) in 
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to which relationship or very particular intimacy | to preside over the distribution and apportionment 
alone can give ‘a claim to be invited. A banquet; of the wages of work done: and to see well that 
at one of these houses is considered to be a ueces- | there went no laborer without his hire, were it of 
sary conclusion to tie pleasure of a*theatrical en- | money coins, were it of hemp gallows-ropes ; that 
tertainment, which 1s generaliy cver by Six in the | function was yours, and from time immemorial 
evening, beginning at eleven in the ivrencon. At} hasbeen. Yours, and as yet no other’s. Those 
these dinners or suppers the handsotfie boys who | poor shirt spinners have forgotten much, which by 
play the female parts are frequent gaests, and they | the virtual unwritten law of their positien they 
are allowed to select thedishes Their choice, as | should have remembered : but by any written re- 
may be supposed, is seldom guided by economy, | cognised law of their position, whiat have they for- 
and indeed it occasionally hap»ens that they have | gotten? They were set to make shir(s. The com- 
an understanding with the master ot the house.— | munity with all its voices commanded them, say- 
These boys are generally elega:.tly diessed, polish- | ing ‘make shirts;” and theretheshiris ere! Too, 
ed in their manners, and fluent anv even witly in| many shirts? . Well, that zs a novelty, im this in- 
their conversation. temperate earth, with nine hundred millions of 
The Chinese women are to be seen neither in| bare backs! But the community commanded you, 
the temples nor the theatres, nor the taverns, but | s#;ing “see that the shirts are well apportioned, 
only inthe streets. None but the lowest class ever | that our human laws be emblem of God’s laws;’— 
walk on foot, others drive in. the carioles, the la- | and where is the apportionment? Two million 
dies of the highest rank are borne in litters. They | shirtless or ill-shirted workers sit enchained in 
go without veils, with their heads uncovered, and | workhouse bastiles, five million more (according to 
decorated with beautiful artificial flowers. Indeed, | some) in Ugolino Hunger-cellars; and for remedy 
this custom of sticking flowers in the hair is so | you say—what say you?—‘Raise currents!” I 
prevalent, that I have known a dirty old cook, run- | have not in my time heard any stranger speech, net 
ning out to buy a little garlic or a cabbage, stop to | even on the shores of the Dead sea. You continue, 
adorn her grey locks with a flower. The dress ct | addressing these poor shirt spinners, and over-pro- 
the Chinese women consists of red or green trows- | ducers,in really a too triumphant manner: 
ers, embroidered with colored silks, and ajacket} ‘Will you bandy accusations, wiil you accuse us 
and upper garment, likewise embroidered. Nar- | of over-production? We take the heavens and the 
row shoulders and a flat bosom being regarded as | earth to witness that we have produced nothing at 
handsome, they bind a broad girdle tight over the | all. Not from us proceeds this frightful over- 
breast, by way of improving their figures. plus of shirts. In the wide domains of created 
Going out to take a drive isan affair of great ce- | nature circulates no shirt or thing of our produc- 
remony with a Chinese lady, as she must have one | ing. Certain tox-brushes nailed upon our stable- 
horseman to ride before her carriage, one to ride | doors, the fruit of fair audacity at Melton Mow- 
after, a coachman to drive, and. two men on each | bray; these we have produced, and they are openly 
side to-hold up the vehicle lest it should tip over. | nailed,up there. He that accuses us of producing, 
The entrance is on the front; and the mule which | let him show himself, let him nam@ what and 
draws it is not harnessed till the lady and her at-| when. We are innocent of producing ;—ye un- 
tendant have entered, which is managed by bring- | grateful, what mountains of things have we not 
ing the carriage into the house and resting the! on the contrary had to “consume,” and make 
poles upon the stairs. Whena gentleman goes cut | way with! Mountains of those your heaped man- 
he displays his magnificenee by the number of his | ulactures, wheresoever edible yor wearable, have 
attendants, which often exceeds twerty. Not/they not disappeared before us, as if we had 
more than one or two of these fellows are decently | the talent of ostriches, of cormorants, and a kind of 
dressed, but, however ragged or dirty, pride de- | divine faculty to cat? Ye ungrateful !—and did 
mands that a numerous troop of these lazy vaga- | younot grow under the shadow of our wings? Are 





| ring the early part of my stay at Pekin, I witness- 


| **Yes, miscellaneous, ignoble manufacturing indi- 


bonds should be maintained. 
The movement in the streets of Pekin bezins | 
with break of day—that is, in summer at four o’- | 
clock, and in winter at six, and the noise and | 
bustle increases till seven, when it is at its height. | 
By nine or ten o'clock the whole city is asleep, 
the most profound stillness reigns in the desolate | 
streets, and only here and there is seen the faint | 
light ofa paper lantern fastened against a post. 
Quarrels in the streets of Pekin seldom occur, | 
as the Chinese are the arrantest cowards in the | 
world, and rarely think of fighting if there isa pos- | 
sibility ofrunning away. They can, however, be- | 
come formidable when rendered desperate, al 
seldom have recourse on common occasions to any 
other weapon but the tongue. Once, indeed, du- 


en anaffray in which two Chinese, armed with 
thick sticks, attacked with indescribable rage a 
third, who had offended them, and though, having 
received some severe blows on the head, the poor 
devil fell senseless to the ground, they continued 
to work away at him without being prevented by 
the byestanders. By-and-by the poiice appeared ; 
but deterred, apparently, by the flashing eyes and 
stout cudgels of the belligerents from intertering 
in their diversion, waited till they had belabored 
their victim to their hearts content, and then car- 
ried them off, unresisting, to the magistrate. 





OveR-Propuction.—But what will reflective 
readers say of a Governing Class, such as ours, ad- 
dressing its brothers with an indictment of ‘over 
production!’ Over production: runs it not so? 








viduals, ye have produced too much! We accuse 
you of making above two hundred thousand shirts 
for the bare backs of mankind. Your trowsers too 
which you have made, of fust:an, of cassimere, of 
Scotch plaid, or jane, nankeen, and woollen broad. 
cloth, are not they manifold! Of hats for the hu- | 


} 
man head, of shoes for the foot, of siools tosit on, | 
spoons to eat with—nay, what say we, hats or | 
shoes? You produce gold watches, jewelleries, | 
silver forks and epergnes, commodes, ciifluniers, 
stuffed sofas—heavens, the commercial Bazaar and 
multitudinons Howel-and-Jaineses cannot contain 
you. You have produced, produced ;—he that 
seeks your indictment, let hirm look around. Mil- | 
lions of shirts and empty peirs of breeches hang | 
there in judgment against you. We accuse you} 
ot over producing: you are criminally guilty of 
producing shirts, breeches, hats, shoes and com- 
modities in a frightful over-abuudance. And | 
now there is a glut, and your operatives cannot be | 
ted !” 

Never surely, against an earnest working Mam- 
monism, was there brought, by game-preserving 
aristocratic Dillettantism, a stranger accusation, 
since the world began. My lords and gentlemen, 
—why it was youthat were appointed, by the fact, 
and by the theory of your positien on the earth; to 
«make and administer iaws,”—that isto say, in@ 
world such as ours, ‘to guard» against “‘gluts ;” 
against honest operatives, who have done their 








~ Pekin find no want of support, as it is the custom 
to in guests there, and not at private houses, 


work, remaining unfed! I say you were appointed: 


* 







| not your filthy mills built on these fields of ours ; 


on this scil ef England, which belongs to—whom 
think you?) And weshall not offer you our own 
wheat at the price that pleases us, but that partly 
pleases you? A precious notion! What would 
become of you if we chose, at any time, to decide 
on growing no wheat more ?” 

Yes, truly, here js the ultimate rock-basis of all 
Corn-Laws ; whereon, at the bottom of much af- 
guing, they rest, as securely as they can. What 
would become of you, if we decided, some day, on 
growing no wheat at all? If wechose to grow 
partridges, henceforth, and a modicum of wheat for 
our own use? Cannot we do what we like with 
our own? Yes, indeed! for my share, if I could 
melt kneiss rock, and create Law of Gravitation— 
if | could stride out to the Doggerbank, some 
morning, and striking down my trident there 
into the mud-waves, say ** Be land, be fields, 
meadows, mountains, and fresh-roliing streams!” 
by Heavens, 1 should incline to*have the let- 
ting of that land in perpetuiiy, and sell the wheat 
of it, or burn the wheat of it, according to my 
own good judgment! My Corn-lawing friends, you 
affright me. 

To the ‘*Miilorracy,” so-called, to the Work- 
ing Aristocracy, steeped too deep in mere ignoble 
Mammonism, and. as yet all unconcious of its noble 
destinies, as yet but an irrational or semi-rational 
giant, struggling to awake some soul in itself: 
the world will have much to say, reproachfully, 
reprovingly, admonishingly. But to the Idle 
Aristocracy, what will the world have to say ?— 
Things painful and not pleasant! To the man 
who works, who attempts in never so ungracious, 
barbarous a way, to get forward with some work, 
you will hasten out with the furtherance, with en- 
couragements, corrections; you will say tu him : 
“Welcome, thou art ours; our care shall be of 
thee.” To the Idler,again never go gracefully going 
idle, coming forward with never so Many parch- 
ments, you will not hasten out ; you will sit still, 
and be disinclined to rise. You will say to him: 
«« Not welcome, O complete Anomaly; would 
thou hadst staid out of doors: for who of mortals 
knows what to do with thee? Thy parchments! 
yes, they are old, of venerable yellowness: and 
we too honor parchment, old established settle. 
ments, and venerable use and wont. Old parch- 
ments in very truth: yet on the whole, if thou wilt 
remark, they are young to the granite rocks, to 
the Ground-plan of God’s Universe! We advise 
thee to put up thy parchments; to go home to thy 
place, and make no needléss noise whatever. Our 
heart’s wish is to save thee: yet there, as thou art, 
hapless Anomaly, with nothing but thy yellow 
parchments, noisy tutilities, and shotbelts and 
tox brushes, who of gods ot men can avert dark 
Fate? Be*eounselled, ascertain ifro work exists 
for thee on God’s Earth; if thou fiad no com~ 
manded duty there but that of going gracefully 
idle? Ask, inquire earneetly, with a half-frantie 
earnestness: for the answer means Existence or 
Annihilation to thee. We apprise thee of the 
world-old fact, becoming sternly disclosed i 
in these days, that he who cannot work in this 
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universe cannot get existed in it; had he parch- 
ments to thatch the face of the world, these, com- 
bustible fallible sheepskins cannot avail him.— 
Hence, thou unfortunate; and let us have at least 
no noise from thee.” 

Suppose the unfortunate Idle Aristocracy, as the 
unfortunate Working one had done, were to ‘‘re- 
tire three days to its bed,” and consider itself there, 
what o’clock it had become? 

How have we to regret not only that men have 
‘no religion,” but that they have next to no re- 
flection; and go about with heads full of mere ex- 
tranecus noises, with eyes wide open but vision- 
less,—for most part, in the somnambulist state !— 
Past and Present, by Carlyle. 





ADVENTURE OF THE COMET ANDTHE SuN.— 
A Philadelphia astronomer, Mr. Sears C. Walker, 
has published a letter in which he maintains that 
the comet which appeared not long since, came into 
something like a contact with thesun. We have 
only room for the close of his letter : 

“Every one has read of the acceleration of the 
mean motion of Encke’s comet, and the gradual 
shortening of the mean distance from the sun, so 
that the comet never returns to the same perihelion 
point, which is left at a former revolution, but 
comes nearer the sun, and after passing the perihe- 
lion departs in a curve which prolonged backwards 
in the imagination, passes nearer the sun than the 
point actually traversed by the comet. Now all this 
is matter of fact, established by repeated returns of 
this comet, and admitted by all astronomers.— 
Encke explains the paradcx by supposing that the 
planetary space from the sun’s surface to about the 
mean distance of Venus, is occupied by a very thin 
resisting medium which sensibly affects this very 
light body. This explanation is now generally ad- 
mitted by astronomers from the fact that without it 
no astronomer living has been able to compute a 
correct ephemeris. Encke’s comet is gradually 
winding itself up, and must sometime or other ex- 
perience the fate of this gomet of 1843. That is to 
say, it must actually come in contact with the at- 
mosphere or permanent portionsof the body of the 
sun. It has already been matter of speculation with 
astronomers when this eventshall occur, (however 
remote,) what willbe the fateofthe comet. 

Will it join the mass of the sun—a drop in an 
ocean—or will it rebound and glance off in another 
orbit, an hyperbola for instance, and never return ? 
Now that which is destined some day tobe the fate 
of Encke’s comet seems actually to have occurred 
with the recentcomet. It appears to have come 
in contact with the permanent portion of the at- 
mosphere of the sun, and to have been so much 
resisted in its course as to pass off in a path which 
prolonged backwards, enters the sun. It may have 
been before a parabola or an ellipse, and it may 
have been the comet of 1668, or 1689, or both, and 
in this case something like a shock or rebound 
must have occurred at this perihelion passage, 
which has chauged the orbit into an hyperbola, 
passing through the sun. Whenever a shock of 
two bodies takes place of which one is considered 
as fixed, the subsequent path of the other prolong- 
ed bickwards passes through the first. We repeat 
it that we offer these views of the subject as sug- 
gestions merely, and hope that others will be more 
fortunate in arriving at a positive certainty. The 

erturbations have not been computed. It is hard- 
y possible that they can have produced this alter- 
ation ofthe orbit. Ifsuch an alteration has actu- 
ally taken place, the powerful resistance of a me- 
dium near the sun—or actual contact with the 
sun’s atmosphere can alone account for it. 

Yours respectfully, 
SEARS €. WALKER. 











Ecyet—TuHeE Pyramips.—A Scientific Com- 
mission, at the head of which is Dr. Lepsius, has | 
been sent by the Prussian Government to examine | 
the great architectural remains of Ancient Egypt. | 
The discoveries of the Commission in the Pyra- | 
mids have been pursued with diligence and suc- 
cess, and much additional light is promised to be 
shed on objects which have so strongly attracted 
the attention of other portions of the globe. The | 
following is an extract from one of Dr. L’s last | 
letters communicated officially to the Prussian 
Government. It is dated from Gizeh, at the foot 
of the Pyramid of Cheops, January 2d: 

What will you say when you learn that we have 
advanced no further than this? We arrived here 
on the 9:h of November, and here we have passed 
the first day of the new year. But who can fore- | 
tel the extent of the rich harvest we may reap on 
this earliest scene of the history of mankind? It | 
is incredible how little this spot has been explored, 
though more visited than other part of Egypt. But 
it is my task to gather the fruit, and I have no 








With the exception of about twelve, which be- 
long to a later period, all these tombs were erect- 
ed contemporaneously with cr soon after the build- 
ing of the Great Pyramid, and consequently their 
dates threw an invaluable light on the study of 
human civilization in the most remote period .of 
antiquity. Their structure, respecting which I 
could speak only from supposition in my work on 
Egyptian architecture, is now developed before 
my eyes; all the architectural parts are perfectly 
made out ; and to my great satisfaction the suppo- 
sitions I hazarded are fully confirmed. The sculp- 
tures in relief are surprisingly numerous, and rep- 
resent whole figures, some the size of life and oth- 
ers of various dimensions. Their style of execu- 
tion is bold and decided, but evidently not re- 
strained by the laws of proportion, which, at alate? 
period, were implicitly observed The paintings 
are on back-grounds of the finest chalk. They are 
numerous and beautiful beyond conception—as 
fresh and perfect as if finished only yesterday. 

The pictures and sculptures on the walls of the 
tombs represent, for the most part, scenes in the 
lives of the deceased persons, whose wealth in cat- 
tle, fish, boats, servants, &c. is ostentatiously dis- 
played before the eye of the spectator. All this 
gives an insight into the details of private life 
among the ancient Egyptians. The scenes thus 
represented are explained by the inscriptions, 
which sometimes name the numerous members of 
the family of the deceased, together with all his 
titles and offices. By the help of these inscriptions 
I think [ could, without much difficulty, make a 
court calendar of the reign of King Cheops. The 
most splendid mausoleums are those of the princes, 
who were either relations of the king or persons 
holding high appointments in the royal service.— 
These structures are situated in the proximity of 
the pyramids. 

In some instances I have traced the graves of 
father, son, grandson, and even great-grandson— 
all that now remain of the distinguished families 
which, 5,000 years ago formed the nobility of the 
land. ‘Lhe post of ‘Superintendent of the King’s 
Buildings’ must have been in those days of colossal 
architecture, an appointment of vast importance, 
and it was frequently given to princes of the blood- 
royal. One of the most magnificent tombs] have 
discovered (which, with many others, was com- 
pletely buried beneath the sand) is that of a prince 
of the house of Cheops, who held the office of 
chief superintendent of buildings. It may be pre- 
sumed the greatest building of the age, the Pyramid 
of Cheops, was executed under the direction of this 
personage. I now daily employ fifty or sixty men 
in digging, and in other kinds of labor, and a large 
excavation has been made in front of the Great 
Sphinx.” 





THEATRICAL ANECDOTE.—-The entertaining 
New York correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer, relates the following: 

‘“* Vandenhoff did a clever piece of recovery last 
night at the Park. By his tardiness in coming in 
at a critical cue, a fight that he should have inter- 
rupted at the first crossing of swords was extended 
into a fencing match—very much to the discomfi- 
ture of the combatants—a couple of sticks who 
might be used for fencing, but were not at all used 
to it. After dabbing at each other’s legs with 
their eyes shut for some time, the dabsters came 
to a stand still, and waited patiently to be inter- 
tupted at Mr. Vandenhoff’s leisure. He came in 
presently and was hissed. Later in the play he 
had occasion to allude to this duel, and he very 
graphically described it as it took place—through 
his blunder —drawing a shout of applause from the 
audience. I think Vandenhoff isa ciever actor, and 
not patronized quite up to his merits. The secret 
probably is, that he has the manner of a man who 
1s quite beyond being surprised with favor or flat- 
tery, and the public likes a gracious recipient. 

It is curious how a word put down for perfect 


| gravity by an author may be funnyfied fifty years 


after by slang. In the course of the comedy, last 


| night, the phrase ‘*make a bustle about a woman,” 


which was intended to be used very angrily, raised 
a hearty laugh ail over the honse 

I have not seen in any of the morning papers a 
certain sparkle of Mitchell’s Olympie wit, which 
was the town laugh a fortnight ago. It was the 
benefit, { think, of Mr. Raymond, and at the close 
of the performance some ill-disposed brute in the 
pit threw a cal{’s-head on the stage. The friends 
of Raymond immediately redoubled their applause, 
| and insisted on his appearance before the curtain. 
Mitchell came forward at last, and in a neat speech 


| informed the audience that Mr. Raymond had gone 


home, but that he had left his kindest respects for 
| his friends and his best compliments to the gentle- 


wish to dispute the claim to it with my learned | ™@0 who had sent him his portrait !” 


predecessors. The best maps of this site hitherto 
produced, represent two tombs besides the Pyra- 
mids, having particular inscriptions and figures. 
Now we have drawn a minute topographical plan 
of the whole monumental plain, and on this plan 
there are marked, independently of the Pyramids, 
forty five tombs, whose occupants I have ascertain- 
ed by the inscriptions. There are altogether 
eighty two tombs which, on account of their in- 
scriptions or other peculiarities, demand particu- 
lar attention. 





Riorin A THEATRE.—A letier from Palermo, 
27th ultimo, received at Paris, gives the following 
account of scenes of violence which have taken 
place in the theatre of that city: “A new opera, 
entitled Mary Tudor, Queen of England, written 
by M. Gernia, and composed by M. Pacini, both 
young Sicilians, was received with an applause 
that may be almost called frantic. Not only were 
the author and composer called forward on the 
stage, and covered with flowers, crowns, and gar- 


lands, but a large party of young men assembled 
afterwards, and carried them both in triumph by 
torch-light to their lodgings, at the villa of the 
Prince di Conto, about a league from Palermo. An 
intimation that this ovation would be repeated on 
the second performance, excited the attention of 
the Governor General, the Duke di Maggio Prin- 
cipe, and made him resolve to witness the repre- 
sentation in person, although he had very rarely 
appeared at the theatre. In the middle of the se- 
cond of the four acts, his Excellency discovered 
passages, being those most warmly applauded, 
which comprised, he conceived, political censures 
against the Neapolitan Government, and which hed 
been passed over unnaticed by the censors. Upon 
this, he stopped the performance, and ordered the 
curtain to bedropped. This excited the whole pit 
into a state of fury, and gross insults and threats 
against the Governor were uttered loudly and 
violently. Thearmed force was called in, astiuggle 
ensued, and it was not until after blood had been 
shed, that the house could be cleared. Many pers 
sons were taken into custody, and the next morn- 
ing the Governor ordered the theatre to be closed 
until the next year. Some of the prisoners are to 
be brought to trial. Against the rest, no other 
charge could be proved than that they warmly ap- 
plauded and encored some of the obnoxious pass- 
ages. They were discharged, but with the follow- 
ing singularjudgment: They were interdicted from 
= entering again any theatre in the island of 
Sicily. 





Battie FeminiNe.—A most scandalous scene 
took place recently at the Promenade of Long- 
champ. A youngand elegant amazon, mounted on 
asorrel horse of great value, trotted for a few mo- 
ments beside a caleche, where a lady was enthron- 
ed of great dramatic promise, who is waiting to be 
introduced to one of our first theatres, is driving 
certain soirees mad, and enjoys a great reputation 
for talent, with some people. Beside the pretty 
lady in the caleche, was seated one ot our young 
exquisites with black moustaches, and the gesture 
with which he had several times directed his eye- 
glass towards the amazon, showed impatient curi- 
osity, with perhaps a little uneasiness. The ac- 
tress turned pale under her rouge. The fair ama- 
zon, on the coatrary, wore a brilliant complexion, 
and a burning look. Suddenly the riding whip 
which she held in her hand hissed through the air, 
and with two vigorous blows she furrowed the face 
of the actress, and the cavalier who accompanied 
her. At the same moment the intrepid amazon 
threw her card into the carriage, and disappeared 
on a gallop. 

This was only the first scene of the adventure. 
The second took place in the grove which sepa- 
rates the wood of Romainville from the Commune 
de Partin. Two women arrived, each in a public 
cabriolet, on the spot, when the following expla- 
nation took place. 

‘The choice of arms is mine,” said the lady 
who had received the blow, ‘‘and I hope that you 
are not more anxious than 1 am, to have witnesses 
of what is about to take place.” 

‘«* No, princess,” responded the other lady with 
disdain, ‘*1 am at your service. You have taken 
from me a friend, who is mine by more than one 
title, andI do not choose that you should retain 
him without the touching accompaniment which 
you know something of, I mean a horse whipping. 
Indeed, I should be very glad tospare you the 
proper word.” ‘Oh, do not trouble yourself, 
my dear, I swear to you, that before two min- 
utes, this word will not affect you more than it does 
me.” 

And, drawing from under her drese a riding whip, 
with a loaded handle, the actress fell upon her op- 
ponent with main strength, who, soon bruised and 
bleeding, called tor help. 

The forest keeper, M. Denis, fortunately arrived 
in time to prevent the affair fromm becoming too se- 
|rious. The two ladies, in the meantime, were 
| conducted before the Mayor of the Commune, who 
had so little courtesy as to send them to Paris. The 
affair will be brought before the public tribunals, 
and we shall endeavor to give a dencuement of it. 
— Journal des Debats. 


GREAT EuropEAN AND AMERICAN CAPITAL- 
ists —The Morning Herald, in an cbituary notice 
of the late Richard Arkwright, Esq., has the foi- 
lowing interesting remarks relative to the coms 
parative wealth of certain leading European and 
American capitalists:—He died possessed, it is 
reported, of not less thaa seven millions sterling in 
personal property alone, irrespective of lauded 
estates. Asan individual capitalist there is not 
one in Europe at the present time who can approach 
within half the distance, excepting, perhaps, the 
excellent no less than wealthy Mr. Solomon Heine, 
of Hamburgh, who, according to general repute, is 
estimated to concentrate in his own person the re- 
presentation ot mary values to thé vast amount of 
four millions sterling. It must be remembered, 
however, that this sum represents the whole pro- 
petty of Mr. Heine, whereas the late Mr. Ark- 
wright was possessed of landed estates perhaps one 
or two millions beyond the amount at which the» 
personality is rated. Immeusely weaithy as are 








the Barings, the Rothschilds, the Hopes, &c., of 
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be placed at all in the comparison: not all the 


With a heavy heart he cominun.cated the intelli- 


may lessen the nuinber which ordinarily infest the 


Europe, there iz not, has not been, one that could | ter had been decoyed from the paths of virtue !— | is worthy of trial, and if not wholly effectual, it 


magnificent fortunes drawn out of, with all the | gence toa friend, and besought h:s advice and as- | trees. 


vast capital remaining still in, the princely house | sistance. uy 
of Baring would, perhaps, all combined reach to| and acquainted with the object of their visit.— | 
the amount: not all the splendid capitals of all| The chief mistress was entreated with tears to 
the Rothschilds throughout Furope together equal | give what information she possessed of the girl, 


The strange family were called upon, | 








Tue Guano Manure.—Mr. J. E. Tesche- 


macher in an article on the new manure called the 
guano, cautions cultivators against using it in large 


probably more than one-half the encrinous mass of | and to deliver her up if she were in the house.— | quantities, or lumps, as it is an extremely power- 
accumulated hords left behind by the late Mr. Ark- | To these entreaties she appeared perfectly callous. 


wright. Out of Europe the only capitalist who | Herself fallen from the high estate. of female 
could approach the comparison would be Mr. | tity, she seemed to glory in having plotted th 
Astor, of New York, whose name will be fatniliar | struction of another of her sex. 


with all travellers from the massive and magnifi- 
cent pile of buildings which, as Astor’s Hote!, has 
administered to their convenience—a building 
which, of tue description, and for the special use, 
stands unparalleled in the whole world: with this 
palatial structure it must be understood that Mr. 
Astor neither was nor is otherwise connected than 
as planner and proprietor, and as forming part of 
his vast estate. 

The reports current about the enormous wealth 
created and accumulated by this extraordinary 
man carry it as high as sixteen or seventeen mil- 
lions of doilars, or say about four millions sterling ; 
but, of course, while he is living, this can only be 
matter of conjecture, though perhaps not far from 
the truth. In illustration of the fact, however, a 
curious anecdote has been in circulation in the 
United States. During the lifetime of the late 
Stephen Girard, who, from a poor outcast exile 
from St. Domingo, driven out by the former slave 
population, became the great banker and capitalist 
of Philadelphia, it was a subject something like 
rival contention between the people of Philadelphia 
and New York, which possessed the greatest capi- 
talist—that is, which was the more wealthy man, 
Girard or Astor. Doubtless the question was not 
without its interest to the money-making parties 
themselves. The death of one or the other, or both, 
could, however, alone solve the speculations, and 
in the former case then only tothe survivor. Ac- 
cordingly, on the death of Stephen Girard, some 
years ago, the actual extent of his wealth was veri- 
fied by the publication of his testament, by which 
the largest proportion was bequeathed for the es- 
tablishment and support of literary and public in- 
stitutions. When Mr. Astor was informed that the 
total sum of Girard’s wealth reached oNLy to some 
eleven or twelve millions of dollars, he is reported 
to have exhibited signs of satisfaction, and, in an 
under tone, as if speaking to himself, to have re- 
marked ‘that would not do”—meaning, of course, 
that it did not come up to the mark of his own 
prodigious possessions. 





AMERICAN GAME IN THE HIGHLANDS.— 
Within the last summer the wild turkey of Ame- 
rica has been introduced, by Charles Edward 
Stuart, into the remantic islands of Aigis, near 
the falls of Kilmorack. The island being covered 
by wood and abounding in seeds and wild herb- 
age, offers them a locality entirely conformable to 
their natural habits, and they havealready become 
perfectly naturalised, and produced two broods of 
young. A short time sincea laborer employed up- 
on the island came upon tour roe deer and five of 
the wild turkeys, all feeding together with great 
harmony, in a little grassy hollow. The man de- 
scribed them as a little startled by his appearance, 
the ro2, which breed in the island, being much 
tamiliarised, and the ‘told bubly jock,” he said, 
« only dropped his nose, and strutted and tiffed, 
and bubbled in the face of the buck,” when dis- 
turbed by the footsteps of the human intruder.— 
The island of Aigis, adjoining to Lord Lovat’s pre- 
serve of the Ruttal. The birda, if permitted, will 
spread into this sanctuary, where a wood from 
three to four miles in extent, skirted by corn fields, 
will offer them abundant cover and subsistence; 
and ina few years more it may not be uncommon 
to see the Amerian forest sports of wild turkey 
shooting added to the already splendid covers of 
Beaufort Castle. 





A TALE or Wo.—A few weeks since there 
might have been found in our city a respectable 
and happy, though a poor family, consisting of a 
father and six children. The wife and mother 
died about two years since, leaving the discharge 
of the household duties to her eldest child, a 
daughter about twelve years of age. These duties 
she has discharged with singular ability for ore of 
her age. He little brothers and sisters learned 
to look up to her as to a mother, and her father 
soon found that his loss had been in a measure re- 

aired; and each morning and evening, as he and 
his littles ones surrounded the family altar, he fail- 
ed not to bless heaven for the gift of so vaiuable a 
child. 

Thus things continued until about a week since. 
A family had some months previously moved into 
the neighborhood, and between the two an inti- 
macy was gradually formed. Information having 
at length reached the ears of the widower that his 
new neighbors were the harborers of those ‘‘whose 

feet take hold on hell,” he commanded his daugh- 
ter to cease her intercourse with them. 

A few mornings since, the es not making 
her appearance as early as usual, her room was 
visited, but found untenanted The truth at once 


She did not deny 
that the elopement of the girl was known to her; 


would be 200 miles from the city, 
been provided with ample means, and that, had it | 
been necessary, she would have given her $20 from | 
her own purse. 
This is all the information the father was able 
to gain of his daughter, nor has he, we believe, 
learned any thing additional since then. Satisfied 
that farther entreaty of the woman would be vain, 
he purposed to call the law to his aid; but 
found, after repeated inquiries, that there was no 
enactment suited to his case. Though he had 
reason to believe that his daughter was still in the 
house of the woman who had led her astray, not- 
withstanding the story of her being 200 miles from 
here, the law was quite useless to him until his 
suspicions should be confirmed. . Nor could the 
woman be arrested for enticing the girl away for 
purposes of prostitution, she being a little over 14 
years of age, and 12 being the age specitied by the 
statute. 

We saw the father as he turned away in disap- 
pointment from the bench of justice, and have sel- 
dom seen such a complete picture of despair as he 
presented. With his head upon his heaving bo- 
som, and his face suffused with tears, he wended 
his way to his disconsolate hearth, to communi- 
cate to his little children that she who for years 
had served them as a mother, was /ost—lost for 
time, if not for eternity—and to mourn in secret 
for the blighted flower thus early and rudely pluck- 
ed from iis parent stem.—Rochester Dem. 
MopERN AFFECTATIONS oF StYLE.—The Nation- 
al Intelligencer, alluding to certain innovations re- 
cently made in the English tongue, says: 

Changes of language, as irregular and as little 
proceeding as these upon a true conception of the 
genius of our tongue, compel one to think with re- 
gret of the uncorrupted period of our vernacular, | 
of the 
‘* Werds that wise Bacon or brave Raleigh spake,” 
before our Saxon speech was lost, not merely in thie 
sesquipedalian Latinisms of Dr. Johnson, but in 
that hash of dancing master’s French, opera sing- 
er’s Italian, and slang and cockneyism, which are 
now breaking down all the force, grace, ond purity 
of our written language 

Asto the changes that are in progress, they seem 
to us chiefly such as weaken our tongue, and ruin 
its purity, without curing any of its original de- 
fects. They are little, but corruptions and affecta- 
tions. Certainly we have escaped. after half a 
century of inflation, from the enormities of John- 
senian grandiloquence; but it has only been to 
rush into the contrary vice of slip-slop. Out of this 
namby-pamby there is but one way—to return to 
the earlier sources of the language, study its simpler 
forms, and renew it out of its own elements, not 
the heterogeneous things of other countries. For 
mere science, we may read, of course, the authors 
of our own day ; but for every thing like taste, the 
older writers can alone be cultivated with benefit 








Tue Curcutio on Fruitr TreEks.— We have be- 
fore us Hovey’s MAGAZINE oF HoRTICULTURE, 
for May, just published by Israel Post, of this city. 
In an article on the liability of the fruit of the 
peach, nectarine and plum to be destroyed by the 


ful and warm manure, and if thus applied, destroys 
chas- | the roots. It shouldbe pulverized and well mixed 
e de- | with theearth and plants. 


He says : 
Those who contemplate trials of guano with 
Indian corn, would probably find it best to use 


indeed, she boldly declared that before night she about a tablespoonful, not piled up, to each hill, 
that she had | Mixing it up, after breaking the lumps, with the 


earth, about as far as the roots of the cora are like- 
ly to penetrate. 

For cucumbers, squashes, and those plants 
whose roots run nearer the surface, of course it 
should be merely mixed with the surface soil.-- 
For potatoes, a little deeper stirring would be re- 
quired. The practised cultivator, who observes 
the manner of growth of his plants, will readily 
be able to judge for himself of the best method of 
applying it; the only caution necessary, is not to 
use too much. I take this opportunity of request- 
ing those who are about to make trials of this ma- 
nure, to compare its effects with those of other ma- 
nures, and note them down for the purpose of 
transmitting them to you or to others for publica- 
tion ; ifthis is well done, we may anticipate some 
very interesting communications this autumn.— 
The chief points will be, the nature of the soil in 
which the experiment is made, the situation, 
whether moist or dry, sheltered or exposed, the 
quantity used, the time of sowing, of coming into 
bloom, and of ripening, the size and weight of the 
produce, the species of seed sown, the season, 
whether wet or dry. 





THE RaspsBeRry.—Of the gardens in the New 
England states, probably not one in a hundred has 
any space devoted to thisrich fruit. Easily raised 
as it is, and well adapted to our climate, its more 
general cultivation would be a material point 
gained in our northern regions. The people of 
Maine sometimes almost despise their own state, 
wken it is compared with the fruitful regions 
south of us—and consequently every effort, by 
which we apparently ameliorate the rigor of our 
seasons, and stubborness of our soil, though in 
fact, only bringing out their natural capability, is 
patriotic as well as personally profitable. 

Perhaps, in regard to the raspberry, as with 
many other things, though easily cultivated, it is 
the want of knowing how to begin in the right 
way, that has prevented its more general cultiva- 
tion. In this view, the annexed extract, which 
seems to be from good authority may be useful. 

It is probably, the white or Antwerp variety, 
which is referred to. As to our common red rasp- 
berry, we are assured that it cannot be raised in 
the rich and artificial soil of gardens. Certainly 
its usual abode, in new and wild lands, appears to 
be its natural place. 

“The plants are frequently set out in light and 
poor soils crowded together, left untrimmed, choked 
up with a profuse growth of weak stems, and what 
little fruit they produce, nearly dried up, from the 
arid situation in which they are placed. On the 
contrary in cool, deep, and moist soil, in a shel- 
tered and partially shaded place, the plants throw 
up suckers to the height of six or eight feet, and 
produce a profusion of large, handsome and well- 
flavored berries. So well assured are the most 
eminent Foglish cultivators of the raspberry, of its 
love of a cool and moist soil, that some writers 
have strenuously recommended the useof bog earth 
and rotten leaves, in the place of the richest loam. 
We are well assured that the many complaints 
which are made of the meagre produce of many 
raspberry plantations may be attributed wholly to 
the light and droughty soils in which they are 








The remedy, which to us appears the most 
thorough, is to suddenly shake the trees, at 


beetles will fall to the ground, where a cloth 
should have previously been spread to catch them; 
they should then be gathered up and destroyed : 
every plum should be picked up that drops, per- 
forming the work every morning, and the fruit 
destroyed in some way which will not allow the 
insect to emerge alive. These iwo remedies ap- 
pear the most reasonable of all ti:at have been ad- 
vanced, so far as our own experience goes. In 
cities, where the yards are paved, or even much 
used by frequent passing, so as to harden the sur- 
face of the ground, the curculio rarely, if ever, is 
secn. It is only when the you:g grub has agood 
opportunity to find its way inte the soil, that the 
number is increased. This readily accounts for 
the uniform success of Mr. Caden’s plum trees, 
which, being in the city, are undoubtedly growing 
in a paved yard, or court, where the grub cannot 
find a resting place to undergo the necessary 
change from the larve tothe chrysalis state. ~ 

The curculio being an insect which rarely uses 
its wings, or at least seems to have an aversion to 
do so, some cultivators have recommended tarring 
the trees to prevent their ascendirg, in the man- 
ner of the canker-worm grub ; averring that they 








flashed across the mind of the father—his daugh- 





do not fly, but crawl up the trunk; the experiment 


small beetle called the curculio, the ecitors says: | 


the season of their attacking the fiuit, when the | 


often planted. 

** A cool aspect is of material consequence, and 
| to secure this the north side of a fence or trellis 
which will form ascreen trom the sun, 1s the most 
| favorzble, on the north side of the shrubbery, or 
row of fruit trees is also a suitabte place. If 
neither of these situations can be had, an open spot 
in the garden may be chosen, always being careful 
to avoid the south or east side of a fence. A tem- 
| porary shade may be effected in the open garden, 
| by planting a row of running beans on the south 
side. Having selected a proper place, proceed to 
prepare the soil. 

«The success of planting out, depends consider- 
ably upon a judicious selection of plants. Suckers 
of all size are generally thrown up, and many cul- 
tivators would naturally select the largest; such, 
however, are not the best, those of medium size, 
neither too large nor too small, have the finest 
roots, and spread more rapidly than the others. 
In selecting, references should be had to the roots 
rather than the tops. 

«¢ Enriching the bed at the time of planting is 
not sufficient to keep the plants in good condition. 
The beds should have a dressing of two or three 
inches of compost every autumn. 

** The raspberry can hardly be said to need prun- 
ing in the common acceptation of that term. All 
that is required is to shorten the most vigorous 
bearing stems, and cut away the old wood after it 
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has produced its fruit. The second summer after 
planting, the plants will throw up a quantity of 
suckers. If numerous and small, tour or five of 
the best should be left their entire length ; if large 
and strong, they should be shortened to four or five 
feet, and the superfluous ones rooted up, unless 
wanted to form new plantations. 

“As the raspberry 18 a rapid grower after it once 
takes hold of the soil, quantities of suckers will 
spring up, which in the course of four cr five years, 
will weaken the plants. Ona this account new 
plantations should be made every fifth or sixth 
year, and the old trenched and renewed by the ap- 
plication of the compost already mentioned.”— 
Huvey’s Magazine. 





A Scuurror’s Move —In one of cur English 
journals we find recorded the following death of a 
singular character—an old man in his 96th year, by 
the name of John Ennis, who, it appears, was con- 
sidered one of the finest men in Europe, and had 
amas-ed a little independance by siiting asa model 
for all the principal sculptors and painters of the 
present day, foreign as well as English. He enjoys 
excellent health, and wore his beard nearly to his 
waist for scriptural subjects, in which his portrait 
may be seen at the Royal Academy, and other 
institutions. 

Not long before his death, Mr Behues, the sculp- 
tor, waited upon him, and requested premission to 
take a cast of his face for a bust, but this he refused. 
The old gentleman, it seems, always purchased his 
own provisions, and, a week or two afterwards, he 
left home one morning for Covent Garden Market 
to purchase vegetables. Onhis return, whilst cro- 
esing Soho square, he was for the first time in his 
life suddenly attacked with illness, but bore up 
against it, and managed to walk home. Onentering 
the place, he exclaimed, ‘‘Iam struck with death.” 
His daughter desired him to let her run for a doc- 
tor, but he peremptorily refused, saying he never 
had had occasion for one, and he never would. In 
five minutes after, he was a corpse. The Coroner 
and jury, on viewing the body, expressed their admi- 
ration of the symmetry of the deceased person, the 
beauty of which will be perpetuated in countless 
models both in painting and sculpture.— Boston 
Transcript. 





Tue Navan Action orF YucaTAN.— We have 
received a letter from cne of the officers on board 
the sloop of war Austin, of which the following 
extracts may be found interesting: 

“On the 30th instant, while becalmed off Des- 
comocida, the Montezuma and Guadaloupe opened 
their batteries upon the Wharton, lying at anchor 
about a mile and a halt distant from us;ythe en- 
gagement lasted about three hours, during which 
time the steam pipe and jib boom of the Montezu- 
ma were Carried away. As soonasa breeze sprung 
up, we loosened our canvas, and went to the aid 
ot the Wharton, but before we reached her, the 
steamers shyed off and left for Lerma. By the aid 
of the telescope we could plainly perceive the car- 
penter of the Montezuma plugging up numerous 
shot holes in her hull. The loss of the brig was 
two killed and four wounded. Amongst the former 
was the captain of one of the guns, who, as he was 
in the act of pulling the string attached to the lock, 
was decapitaied by a shot entering the port hole.— 
Midshipman Fay was among the wounded. He is 
now doing well. The loss of the eneiny, as stated, 
is fourteen killed and thirty wounded. Our wound- 
ed men are all onshore and ina fair way to recov- 
er. The Austin has not been close enough to the 
steamers to make our explosive shot tell, but all 
we have tried answered well. On the morning of 
the Sth, we again got under way to give them an- 
other batile, but as the wind was too light, we 
could not reach them, and the cowardly rascals 
paddled off to the windward of us. We are now 
off Lerma, and will prevent them from communi- 

. Cating with the army on shore. 

“It is the intention of the Commodore to unite 
with the gun boats under Commodore Boylan, and 
attack the Mexican fleet lying at Lerma, as soon as 
itis dark. Theirforce consists ot three steamers, 
two brigs, three schooners and three transports.” 

“*A letter from Commodore Moore, on board the 
Austin, May 5th, says: 

**Atter giving my crew all day Monday,( 1st May,) 
to rest, during which time the enemy could have 
approached to within a mile and a quarter of us, 
had he chosen, on Tuesday, at day-light, we were 
under weigh, standing for them, but before we gct 
within gun shot, they all stood for the N. and W. 
The land breeze at this season of the year dies away 
about 9 or 10 o’clock, and there isa calm of two or 
three hours. I tacked, stood in and anchored 
about a mile and a half further out than my posi- 
tion of the preceding 36 hours, where I lay until 
this morning, when we again stood out to give 
them battle, which they again declined, although 
they had been reinforced since the first day by the 
steamer Regenerador, (old City of Dublin.) The 
whole number outside of us at this time is twelve 
sail—seven men of war and five transports. 

“On the night of the 2d inst., the Yucatan gun 
boats cut cut from Lerma three vessels, two of 
them American, the schooner Fanny and the brig 
Adda Eliza, the latter having a cargo of coal ; they 
will be released as soon as the contraband of war 
is taken out of them—the other belongs to Yueatan. 

















LETTER FROM MR. BRYANT. 
{From the Evening Post.] 
Sr. AuGusTINE, April 24th, 1843. 

You cannot be in St. Augustine a day without 
hearing some of its inhabitants speak of its agreea- 
ble climate. During the sixteen days of my resi- 
dence here, the weather has certainly been as de- 
lightful as I could imagine. We have the tem- 
perature of early June, as June is known in New 
York. The morningsare sometimes a little sultry, 
but after two or three hours, a fresh breeze comes 
in from the sea, sweeping through the broad piaz- 
zas and breathing in at the windows, At this sea- 
son it comes laden with the fragrance ofthe flowers 
ot the Pride of India, and sometimes of the orange 
tree, and sometimes brings the scent of roses, now in 
full bloom. The nights are gratefully cool, andl 
have been told, by a person who has lived here many 
years, that there are very few nights in the sum- 
mer when you can sleep without a blanket. 

An acquaintance of mine, an invalid, who has 
tried various climates and has kept upa kind of 
running fight with Death, for many years, retreat- 
ing from country to country as he pursued, de- 
clares to me that the winter climate of St. Augus- 
tine is to be preferred to that of any part of Eu- 
rope, even that of Sicily, and that it is better than 
the climate ot the West Indies. He finds it genial 
and equable, at the same time that it is not enfeebl- 
ing. The summer heats are prevented from be- 
ing intense by the sea breeze, of which I have spo- 
ken, I have looked over the work of Dr. Forry 
on the climate of the United States, and have been 
surprised to see the uniformity of climate which 
he ascribes to Key West. As appears by the ob- 
servations he has collected, the seasons at that 
place glide into each other by the softest grada- 
tions, and the heat never, even in mid-summer 
reaches that extreme which is felt in higher lati- 
tudes of the American continent. The climate of 
Florida is in fact an insular climate ; the Atlantic 
on the east cnd the Gulf of Mexico on the west, 
temper the airs that blow over it, making them 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter. I do not 
wonder therefore, that it is so much the resort of 
invalids ; it would be more so if the softness of its 
atmosphere and the beauty and serenity of its sea- 
sons were generally known. Nor should it be sup- 
posed that accommodations for persons in delicate 
health are wanting ; they are in fact becoming 
better with every year, as the demand for them 
increases. Among the acquaintances whom I 
have madehere, I remember many who, having 
come hither for the benefit of their health, are de- 
tained for life by the amenity of the climate. 
** It seems to me,” said an intelligent gentleman 
of this class, the other day, ‘‘asif I could not ex- 
ist out of Florida. When I go to the north, I feel 
most sensibly the severe extremes of the weather ; 
the climate of Charleston itself, appears harsh to 
me.” 

Here at St. Augustine we have occasional frosts 
in the winter, but at Tampa Bay, on the western 
shore of the peninsula, no farther from this place 
than from New York to Albany, the dew is never 
congealed on the grass, nor isa snow flake ever 
seen floating in the air. ‘hose who have passed 
the winter in that place, speak witha kind of rap- 
ture of the benignity ofthe climate. In that coun- 
try grow the cocoa and the banana, and other pro- 
ductions of the West Indies. Persons who have 
explored Florida to the south of this, during the 
past winter, speak of having refreshed themselves 
with melons in January, growing where they had 
been self-sown, and of having seen the sugar cane 
where it had been planted by the Indians, tower- 
ing uncropped, almost to the height of the forest 
trees. 

I must tell you however, what was said to me 
by a person who had passed a considerable time in 
Florida, and had journeyed, as he told me, in the 
southern as well as the northern part of the penin- 
sula, ‘‘ That the climate is mild and agreeable,” 
said he, ‘I admit, but the annoyance to which you 
are exposed from insects, counterbalances all the 
enjoyment of the climate. You are bitten by mos- 
quitoes and. gallinippers, driven mad by clouds of 
sand flies, and stung by scorpions and centipedes. 
It is not safe to go to bed in Southern Florida 





without looking between the sheets, to see if there 
be not a scorpion waiting to be your bed-fellow, 
nor to puton a garment that has been hanging up 
in your room, without turning it wrong side out, 
to see ifascorpion has not founda lodging in it.” I 
have not however, been incommoded at St. Augus- 
tine with these varmint, as they call them ai the 
south. Only the sand-flies, a small black midge, I 
have sometimes found a little importunate, when 
walking out in a very calm evening. 


Of the salubrity of East Florida I must speak 
less positively, although it is certain that ia St. 
Augustine emigrants from the north enjoy good 
health. The owners of the plantations in the 
neighborhood, prefer to pass the hot season in this 
city, notcaring to trust their constitutions to the ex- 
periment of a summer residence in thecountry. Of 
course they are settled on the richest soils, and these 
are the least healthy. ‘The pine-barrens are safer ; 
when not interspersed with marshes, the sandy 
lands that bear the pine, are esteemed healthy all 
over the south. Yet there are plantations on the 
St. John’s, where emigrants from the north reside 
throughout the year. The opinion seems every 
where to prevail, and I believe there is good rea- 
son for it, that Florida, notwithstanding its low 
and level surface, is much more healthy than the 
low country of South Carolina and Georgia. 


The other day I went out with a friend to a sugar 
plantation in the neighborhood of St. Augustine.— 
As we rode into the enclosure we breathed the 
fragrance of young orange trees in flower, the 
glossy leaves of which, green at all seasons, 
were trembling in the wind. A troop of negro 
children were at play at a little distance from the 
cabins, and one of them ran along with us to show 
us a grove of sour oranges which we were looking 
for. He pointed us to a copse in the middle of a 
field, towhich we proceeded. The trees, which 
were of considerable size, were full of flowers, and 
the golden fruit was thick on the branches, and 
lay scattered on the ground below. I gathered a 
few of the oranges and found them almost as acid 
as the lemon. We stopped to look at the buildings 
in which the sugar was manufactured. In one of 
them was the mill where the cane was crushed 
withiron rollers, in another stood the huge caul- 
drens, one atter another, in which the juice was 
boiled down to the proper consistence ; in another 
were barrels of sugar, of syrup,—a favorite article 
ofconsumption in this city—of molasses, and a kind 
of spirits resembling Jamaica rum, distilled from 
the retuse of the molasses. The proprietor was ab. 
sent, but three negroes, well clad young men, of a 
very respectable and intelligent physiognomy, one 
of whom was a distiller, were occupied about the 
buildings, and showed them tous. Near by in the 
open air lay a pile of sugar cane, of the riband va- 
riety, striped with red and white, which had been 
plucked up by the roots, and reserved for planting. 
The negroes of St. Augustine are a good looking 
specimen of the race, and have the appearance of 
being very well treated. You rarely see a negro in 
ragged clothing, and the colored children, though 
slaves, are often dressed with great neatness. In 
the colored pecple whom I saw inthe Catholic 
Church, I remarked a more agreeable, open and 
gentle physicgnomy that I haye been accustomed 
to seein that class. The Spanish race blends more 
kindly with the African, than does the English, 
and produces handsomer men and women. 

I have been to see the quarries of coquina or 
shel!-rock, on the Island of St. Anastasia, which 
lies between St. Augustine and the main ocean. 
We landed on the Island, and after a walk of some 
distance on a sandy read through the thick shrubs, 
we arrived at some huts built of a fraine work ot 
poles thatched with the radiated leaves of the 
dwarf palmetto, which had a very picturesque ap- 
pearance. Here we found a little circular hollow 
in the earth, the place of au old excavation, now 
shaded with red cedars, and the palmetto 
royal, bristling with long pointed leaves, which 
bent over and embowered it, and at the bottom was 
a spring within a square curb of stone, where we 
refreshed ourselves with a draught of cold water. 
The quarries were at a little distance: from this. 





The rock lies in the ridges, a little Below the 
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surface, forming a stratum of no great depth. The 
blocks are cut out with crow bars: thrust into the 
rock. It is ofa delicate cream color, and is com- 
posed of mere shells and fragments of shells, appa- 
rently cemented by the fresh water percolating 
through them and depositing calcareous matter 
brought from the shells above. Whenever there 
is any mixture of sand with the shells, rock is not 
formed. 

Of this material the old fort of St. Mark and the 
greater part of the city are built. Itis said to be- 
come harder when exposed to the air and the rain, 
and to disintegrate when frequently moistened | 
with sea water. Large blocks were lying on the | 
shore ready to be conveyed to the fort, which is | 
undergoing repairs. It is some consolation to know 
that this fine old work will undergo as little change 
in the criginal plan as is consistent with the modern 
improvements in fortifications. Lieutenant Ben- 
ham, who has the charge of the repairs, has strong 
antiquarian tastes, and will preserve as much as 
possible’ of its original aspect. It must lose its 
battlements, however, its fine mural crown. Bat- 
tlements are now obsolete, except when they are of 
no use, as on the roofs of churches and Gothic cot- 
tages. 

In another part of the same island, which we | 
visited afterwards, is a dwelling-house situated 
amid orange-groves. Closely planted rows of the 
sour orange, the native tree of the country, inter- 
sect and shelter orchards of the sweet orange, the 
lemon and the lime. The trees were all young, 
having been planted since the great frost of 1836, 
and many of them bear marks of the ravages of the 
gale of last October, which stripped them of their 
leaves. 

*sCome this way,” said a friend who accompa- 
nied me. He forced a passage through a tall 
hedge of the sour orange, and we found ourselves 
in a little fragrant enclosure, in the midst of which 
was a tomb, formed of the artificial stone of which 
I have heretofore spoken. It was the resting place 
of the former proprietor, who sleeps in this little 
circle of perpetual verdure. It bore no inscription. 
Not far from this spot, I was shown the root of an 
ancient palm tree, the species that produces the 
date, which formerly towered over the Island, and 
served as a sea-mark to vessels approaching the 
shore. Some of the accounts of St. Augustine speak 
of dates as among its fruits; but [ believe that only 
the male tree of the date palm has been introduced 
into the couutry. 








On our return to the city, in crossing the Matan- 
zas sound, so named probably from some some san- 
guinary batile with the aberigines on its shores; 
we passed two Minorcans in a boat, taking home | 
fuel from the island These people area mild, | 
harmless race, of civil manners and abstemions 
habits. Mingled with them are many Greek fam- 
ilies, with names that denote their origin, such as 
Geopoli, Cercopoli, &c., and witha cast of fea- 
tures equally expressive of their descent. The 
Minorcan language, the dialect of Mahon, el Ma- 
hones, as they call it, isspoken by more than half 
of the inhabitants who remained here when the 
country was ceded to the United States, and all of 
them, I believe speak Spanish besides. Their 
children, however, are growing up in disuse of 
tLese languages, and in another generation the last 
traces of the majestic speech of Castile, will have 
been effaced from a country which the Spaniards 
held for more than two hundred years. 

Some old customs which the Minorcans brought 
with them their native country are still kept up. 
On the Evening before Easter Sunday, about elev- 
en o’clock, I heard the sound of a serenade in the 
streets. Going out, I found a party of young 
men, with instruments of music, grouped about the 
window of one of the dwellings, singing a hymn 

in honor of the Virgin in the Minorcan dialect.— 
They began, as I was told, with tapping on the 
shutter. An answering knock within had told 
them that their visit was welcome, and they im- 
mediately began the serenade. If no reply had 
been heard fhey would have passed on to another 
dwelling. I give the hymn as it was kindly taken 
down for me in writing by a native of St. Augus- 
tine. I presume this is the first time that it has 


in italics, represents the guttural French e, or per- 
haps more nearly the sound of u in the word but. 


Disciarem lu del, 

Cantarem anb’ alagria, 

Y n’arem a da 

Las pascuas 4 Maria. 
Maria! 


Sant Grabiel, 
Que portaba la anbasciada ; 
Des nostro rey del cel 
Estarau vos preiiada- 
Ya omiliada, 
Tw o vais aqui serventa, 
Fia dei Deu contenta, 
Para te lo que el vol. 
Disciarem lu dol, &c. 


Y a milla nit, 
Pariguero vos rayina; 
Y¥ un Deu infinit, 
Dintra una establina. 
Y amillo dia, 
Que los Angles van cantant, 
Pau y abondant 
De la gloria de Deu sol. 
Disciat e m lu dol, é&c. 


Y a Libalam, 
Alla la terra santa, 
Nus nat Jesus, 
Anb’ alagria tanta. 
Infant petit 
Que tot lu mon salvaria 
Y ningu y bastaria 
Nu mes un Deu tot sol. 
Disciarem lu dol, &c. 


Cuant d’urien lus 
‘Tres reys la stralla veran, 
Deu onipotent, i 
Adora lo vingaran. 
Un present inferan, 
De mil encens y or, 
A lu beneit Send, 
Que conesce cual se vol. 
Disciarem lu dol. &c. 


Tot fu gayant 
Para cumpli lu prumas 
Y lu Esperit sant 
De un angel fau gramas. 
Gran foc ences 
Que crama lu curaya, 
Deu mos da languaya, 
Para fe lo que Deu vol. 
Disciarem lu dol, &c. 


Cuant trespasa 

De quest mon nostra Senora, 

Alcel s’empuya 

Sun fil la matescia ora 

O emperadora 

Que del cel sou alligida ! 

Lu rosa florida 

Mé resplanden ca un sol. 
Disciarem iu dol, &c. 


Y el tercer lloron 

Que Jesus resunta, 

Deu y Aboroma, 

Que la mort triumfa. 

De allise balla 

Para peridra Lucifeé, 

An tot aseu peuda, 

Que de nostro ser el sol. 
Disciarem lu dol, &c. 


After this hymn, the following stanzas, solicit- 


|ing the customary gift of cakes or eggs, are sung: 


Su set sois caban cantant, 
Rayina celastial, 

Dunus pau y alagria, 
Y bonas festas tingau. 

Yo vos dou sus bonas festas, 
Danaus dinés de sus nous, 

Sempre tarim lus mans llestas 
Para recibi un grapat de Ous. 

Y el llorns de pascua florida 
Alagramos y vuntament 

As qui es mort par darnos vida 
Ya vit gloriosament. 


Aquesta casa esta empedrada, 
Bien halla que la empedro, 

Sun amo de aquesta casa 
Baldria duna un do. 

Furmayada o empanada, 
Cucutta o flsd; 

Cual se vol cosa me grada, 
Sol que no me digas que no. 


The shutters are then opened by the people 
within, and a supply of cheese cakes, or other 
pastry, or eggs, is dropped into a bag carried by 
one of the party., who acknowledge the gift in the 


following lines, and then depart: 


Aquesta casa esta empedrada, 
Empedrada de cuatro vens; 
Sun amo de aquesta casa, 
Es omo de compliment. 


If nothing is given, the last line reads thus: 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


[From the Evening Post.] 

Lonpon, May 3, 1843. 
During the few days which have elapsed since 
the sailing of the Great Western, no event of poli- 
tical importance has occurred. Sir James Graham, 
on the 1st, announced his proposed modifications 
of his Education Bill, particular abuses of which 
have raised such a tumoil. His changes are 
good, and of a pacificatory nature as far as they go, 
but they did not go far enough to give satisfaction, 
especially considering the storm of disapprobation 
which has been raised. The measure will not be 
proceeded with before the latter end of the month ; 
though Lord John Russell moves his resolutions to- 
morrow evening. On Monday next, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer submits his Financial state- 
ment, when the ecenomical policy of the govern- 
ment, as far as the present session is ‘concerned, 
will be developed. Expectation is, as usual, on 
tip toe ; for every one, more or less, feels an in- 
terest in changes likely to affect trade and com- 
merce ; and even the most philosophically indiffe- 
rent find their attention roused by the subject of 
taxation. 





The Queen continues to recover her strength 

with peasant-like rapidity. This is doubtless 

owing, in no slight degree, to her active and com- 

mon-sense habits, and abstinence from fine-lady 

airsand indulgences. The new little Princess is 

also thriving. 

The funeral of the Duke of Sussex, has not yet 

taken place. The absurd ceremony of the body 

lying in state, will be gone through this day. 

A great conference has to assemble in London 

at the time the Corn-law question is brought for- 

ward in the Commons. The debate will likely oc- 

cupy three or four nights. The motion of Mr. 

Villiers being for ‘total and immediate repeal,” it 

will be rejected by a large majority. Lord John 

Russell, and the party acting with him, not hav- 

ing yet made up their minds to go so far at once. 

The division, therefore, must not be taken as any 
indication of the progress of the question; though 

the discussion preceding it may throw some light 
upon the matter. 

The weekly League meetings at Drury Lane 
Theatre continue crowded, but it is said that they 
will soon be terminated, as the proprietors have 
objected to Macready letting the theatre for poli- 
tical purposes. 

The launching of the immense iron steamboat, at 
Bristol, (the Great Britain) fitted up with the 
Archimedean screw, is put off until next month. 
Prince Albert is expected to be present on the oc- 
casion. There will be great doings in ‘‘auncient 
Bristowe,” and much interest is felt by the scien- 
tific generally as tothe result of the application of 
the new principle of the screw in propelling such 
an immense body as this six-taasted boat. Her 
vast length, unbroken by a paddle-box, is very 
striking. Should she succeed, Bristol, backward 
enough in other respects, may certainly claim a 
high staading in the matter of steam navigation. 

The building of the “rial flying machine” is 
proceedin A Portuguese paper has a long ac- 
count of it, and thinks that the inventor is entitled 
to the thanks of mankind. The editor might have 
added—after it flies! A hoax is going the rounds 
of the papers, in the shape of a circumstantial ac- 
count of an attempt in Scotland, with a similar 
machine, in which a Professer Goell, (Gull) took 
along flight and then fell into the sea. 

A fine new steamer, called the ‘Victoria and 
Albert,” has been launched, in which, it is said, 
her Majesty will this summer proceed to Ireland. 

Mr. Brunel, the celebrated engineer, to whose 
skill is owing the formation of the Great Western 
Railway, and other public enterprises, is now lving 
dangerously ill, in consequence of a most singular 
accident. Whilst at the house of a friend, he was 
playing conjuring tricks to amuse the children, and 
amongst other feats, pretended to pass half a sove- 
reign from the ear to the mouth, and vice versa, 
when unfortunately the half sovereign slipped’ out 
of.his mouth into the trachea. Two operations 
have been performed, by making incisions in the 








been put in print. The letter ¢, which I have put 


No es omo de compliment. 


throat, but hitherto without success, and the.coin 
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has now remained several days. The life of Mr. 
Brunel is, consequently, seriously endangered.— 
He is the son of Mr. J. Brunel, the engineer who 
carried to a successful termination the famous 
Thames Tunnel. 

A fire-work manufactory has exploded in Lon- 
don, killing one man aad wounding two others. 

Thomas Carlyle, the justly celebrated, author as 
far as thought is concerned—but who contrives, as 
much as possible, to obscure his thoughts by his 
involved and un-English style—has just pub!ished 
a remarkable work, entitled “* Past and Present,” 
and which may be perused with profit, both in the 
United States as well as England, though it more 
especially bears upon the social condition of 
this country, particularly as regards the corn- 
laws. Carlyle thinks those laws must be got rid 
of before an infinite number of reforms, all more 
or less wanted, can be commenced. If removed, 
England, he says, will then have an opportunity of 
regaining a healthy state, by resorting to an en- 
larged system of colonization. Should she neglect 
to do ao, he predicts that ruin will be the conse- 
quence. The author indulges in some hard-hitting 
at the gereral characteristics and predilections of 
the age—the intensity of mammon-worship, the 
decay of admiration and reverence for the sublime 
and beautiful—the love of shows and shams rather 
than of truths and realities—and the prevalence of 
cold skepticism, selfishness and littleness. The 
work, in short, is well worth reading, though not 
at all likely to suit the popular market. It ia a 
piece of vigorous eccentricity, and those who want 
to get at its vigor, must patiently bear with its ec- 
centricities. 

Covent Garden, lately under the manage of Bunn, 
has been suddenly closed, by which six hundred 
persons have been thrown out of employment-— 
There seems but little prespect of this once famous 
theatre—so identified with the fortunes of the 
Kembles—being speedily re-opened. Knowles’s 
new play of The Secretary has not proved very at- 
tractive at Drury Lane. Macready has manfully 
endeavored:to uphold the declining drama, but it 
seems difficult, indeed, to arrest its downward 
tendency. 

One of the most singular misprints of the press 
ever met with has lately been made, It beats the 
famous one of Sir Robert Peel joining a party 
fiends (friends) in Hampshire, for the purpose of 
shooting peasants (pheasants.) It occurs in a copy 
ot Handel’s ** Messiah,” and is occasioned by the 
omission of the letter c at one of the sublimest 
passages—‘‘The trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be (c) 
hanged! 

Fanny Elssler hasbeen dancing two evenings ai 
Bath and Bris‘ol. She received 100 guineas each 
night. So you see that John Bull is just about as 
sensible as Brother Jonathan. These dancers | 
should be well paid—nay, extravagantly paid, for | 
a sprained ancle might at once stop their career ; | 
but really, when we look at the sums given for in- 
tellectual exertion—at the past records of the stage 
of £20 to a Siddon, fora fortnight’s performances 
—100 guineas a night does seem a trifle too much. 
The charming Fanny danced about twenty minutes 
in all, which was just five guineas per minute !— 
Who would study philosophy ? 


O. P. Q. 

P. S.—A vote of thanks to Lord Ashburton, 
moved by Mr. Hume, for his late negociations 
with the United States, was last night carried in 
the Commons by a majority of 238 to 96. The de- 
bate did not present any novel features, being, in 
many respects, a counterpart of other discussions 
on the same topic. 


Among the items of extravagance for the past 
year is one of £55 18s. 6d. for altering the Prince 
of Wales’s Arms. Wepresume this must refer to 
the necessary enlargement of the sleeves of all his 
Royal Highness’s frocks. It is a curious fact, that 
as the sleeve comes down only an inch below the 
shoulder, his Royal Highness is literally out at el- 
bows.— Punch. 


Tar CHartistr TriaLts.—O’Connor and the 
other Chartists tried at the late Lancaster Assizes, 
together with White who was tried at Warwick 
and Cooper who was tried at Stafford, have receiv- 
ed notice to appear at the Queen’s Bench on Thurs- 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


An Inpusrriat Mission ro Coina.—We hear 
that the American Institute has appointed John R. 
Peters, jr., as its agent to proceed to China, under 
the auspices of the American embassy, which 
shortly goes out. To give him facilities for pene- 
trating into the country, for acquiring a knowledge 
of its arts, and for communicating to them our own, 
he will be attached to that embassy. Mr. Peters 
has been educated as a civil engineer, and being 
familiar with mechanical operations both practi- 
cally and scientifically, is well qualified for observ- 
ing and comprehending whatever in the useful arts 
is worth transplanting from China into our country. 
The Institute deserves to be commended for having 
determined upon this agency. 





DisasTER AND SUFFERING.~-Capt. Blanchard of 
brig Turner, of Portland, reported as having been 
lost, on her passage to Madeira, arrived in Boston 
on Sunday, in brig Caroline, from Gibraltar. On 
the 16th of February, in lat. 34 45, lon. 30, during 
a heavy gale, asea broke over the stern and washed 
overboard the man at the wheel, which caused the 
vessel to broach too, and threw her on her beam 
ends. The foremast and bowsprit went by the 
board, and the mainmast was cut away, when she 
righted, full of water. The crew could get 
out but one barrel of bread, which was all wet, and 
a few pieces of pork, which, with the fish they 
caught, enabled them to sustain life on the wreck 
forty five days, when they were taken off by French 
brig La Furet, from Senegal, and landed at Gib- 
raltar. - 

During the last eight days that they were on the 
wreck they had not a drop of water. They had 
saved none, but they had caught from the rain 
enough to last them about three weeks, allowing 
each mana pint aday. The crew were all saved, 
but suffered severely from the exposure and priva- 
tions to which they were subjected. 


A Hermit.—There is living upon Staten Is- 
land, an old man who has devoted himself to the 
rigid and solitary life of the hermit. He has con- 
structed arude hut, in the middle of a forest be- 
longing to Ald. Cebra, where he passes both day 
and night, refusing to told communication with 
his fellow-men, and living wholly upon cold wa- 
ter. He was formerly a sailor; and the only rea- 
son he can give for his curious delusion, is, that 
he was very wild and wicked in his youth, and 
that God, m order ‘o punish him, has now com- 
manded him to live upon water for the space of 
forty-days. Fourt.en of these days of penance 
have already passed, yet he persists in adhering to 








. day, May 4, to receive judgment, 


his siinple diet. He is somewhat pale and emaci- 
ated, we are told, but quite vigorous and active. 
During the last summer, he took the same notion 
into his head, but after eleven days fasting, found 
out that his punishment was remitted for a time. 
It is again laid upon him, and he thinks he will be 
able to endure to the end. 


Senator KuGer.—William Ruger, member of 
the Senate of this State from the Fifth Senatorial 
District, diedon Monday. A correspondent of the 
Albany Atlas says: 

‘“‘Atthe request of the late Mr. Ruger’s friends, 
I perform the melancholy duty of announcing to 
you the decease of our mutual friend. William 
Ruger died this morning, May 22d, after a few 
days indisposition. He enjoyed his usual health 
until about ten days since—when he had a severe 
attack, which terminated in his death. No dan- 
ger was apprehended until about Thursday last; 
but notwithstanding he had the best of medical at- 
tendance and kind and attentive friends around 
him, the disease assumed a malignity which speed- 
ily carried him off.” 

His complaint was inflammation of the bowels. 


Tue Grampus.—The following is a list of the 
officers of the United States schooner Grampus, 
which it is thought has been lost : 

Albert E. Downes, Lieut. Commanding; Lieuts. 
Geo. M. McGreery, Wm. J. Swann, Hunn Ganse- 
voort ; Jas. S. Thatcher, purser; T.S. K. You, 
master ; E. C. Conway, assistant surgeon ; Mid- 
shipmen A. J. Lewis, E. N. Beadel, Geo. L. Mc- 
Kenney, captain’s clerk, 





From VENEzZUELA.—DeFEAT OF THE FRIENDS 
or A Nationa Banx, &c.—We have Caracas 
papers to the 21st of Marchinclusive. The Vene- 
zolano of the 21st February, announcesthat on the 
day previous, the iriends of a National bank had 
been defeated in the Venezuelan Congress. The 
Venezolano indulges in some natural expressions of 
exultation on this occasion. It says: 

“Allthe efforts of the administration which 
closed in January, all the artifices and stratagems 
of private interest have been useless, and the bank 
has fallen in fragments before the authority of the 
Congress of the nation. The Chambers being as- 
sembled, and solemn discussions had, the pro- 
vincial ordinance of Caracaas imposing a patent 
upon the bank, was yesterday approved by two- 
thirds of the votes of Congress-—by forty votes 
against twenty-one.” 

The yellow fever had entirely disappeared from 
the port of Buenaventura. In Guayquil, where the 
deaths had amounted to more than three thousand, 
it had subsided. 





LATER FROM YucaTAN.—An arrival at New Or- 
leans brings news from Yucatan a few days later than 
that before published. The Mexican army of 1,400 
men was still in possession of the Eminencias. A 
few days previous, a flag of truce was despatched 
by the Mexicans to tne garrison at Campeachy, 
and the Mexican General, Ampudia, met Mendez 
at the house of the French Consul at San Roman. 
Ampudia proposed at this interview, that Yucatan 
should join Mexico against Texas; and offered on 
the part of Mexico the most advantageous terms. 
Mendez thereupon agreed to suspend operations 
until he could confer with the acting Governor, 
Barbachino, at Merida. When the propositions of 
the Mexicans reached Barbachino, the Mexican 
troops had already capitulated, and Barbachino’s 
only reply was—‘‘Give them battle instantly.” 





From Cauirornia.—A letter received at Boston 
rom San Diego, California, dated March 14, states 
that the Mexican general in commani there, had 
as yet done nothing of consequence in relation to 
the recent difficulties. He was about to make the 
Puebla de los Angeles his head quarters, that he 
might be able to protect the Bishop. All his 
soldiers and most of his large guns had been taken 
thither, and those at San Diego, (which were 
spiked by Capt. Phelps,) had been sent for. 

It was reported that the Mexican Government 
was about to give up the Missions, now in the 
hands of the civil government, to the padres, who 
for many years had charge of them. 

At San Diego there had been but little rain, and 
no grass had yet grown on that side of San Luis 
Obispo. There had been just sufficient of each at 
San Francisco to keep the cattle alive. At the 
Pueblo they had begun to perish from the drought. 





From Rio JANE1RO.—By the brig Russian, dates 
of the 13th of April have been received here.— 
News had been received from Rio Grande very fa- 
vorable to the Imperialists. An engagement had 
taken place between and the rebels, in which the 
latter were compelled to retreat. 

Difficulties in Minas Garcas are not yet settled. 

All remains perfectly quiet in San Paglo, also in 
all the northern Provinces. 

There is nocertainty that the Prince de Joinville 
will marry the daughter of the Emperor. It was 
believed at Rio that Montevideo had been taken. 
A steamer arrived from there a few hours before 
the Russian sailed, but her officers refused to give 
any information on the subject. 





Tue SanpwicH IsLanps.—We learn from the 
Army and Navy Chronicle, that advices have been 
received from the Sandwich Islands as late as the 
8th of March. On the 25th of February, in con- 
sequence of demands made by the British officers 
which the King could not or would not corply 
with, the islands were conditionally ceded to Queen 
Victoria. Possession was taken of them the same 
day by Lord George Paulet, commanding H. B. M. 
ship Carysfort, and the British flag hoisted under 
salutes from the fort and ships. 


Deatu or Sir CHartes Bacot.—The late 
Governor of Canada, Sir Charles Bagot, died at 
Kingston, on the 18th inst, 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


PUBLIC STOCK EXCHANGE, 
AT THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE -May 25. 
The public admitted free. 
1000 U S 6’s, 1862... .... OO soc ees 00 0nde mm 
1000 do do... © co ncineececce os ed Bae 
1000 N Y 673, 1859. .... cee ceecccccces ce sDB0d 96 
5000 Kentucky Sixes. ......cs0eeeeee00e.DW 96 
2000 do GO. o'00.0 b'e 0-0 e:0'beregeie's cs MRO 








2000 do GOw 0 6:de.cvece ce eacsce cesses ec am 
10000 do ETE CP Te eee 
2000 do OMe sian 4% nibinth See ue és awe 


-. 96 
6300 do GO. cece ccccs ce cccees SW 96} 
13000 Illinois 6's, 186 
1000 


do UBIO... wa cerceeeeeee ee BW S4§ 
1000 = do GO. wee cccccccccccccccceDnw 85 
12000 do EE eT ee a. 
1000 do GO. ceceecccceceee es coceetW 35 
5000 = do do ee eveee sees DOW 35} 


1000 Illinois Canal Bonds 1860.......e..scee0. 35 
1000 Illinois 6’s, Delafield Bonds. .........- 








1000 Indiana Dollar Bonds, 25 years 31 
10U0 do Cre” Sere ° 

125 shares Farmers’ Loan. 

100 = do OBn. < ei wicks 

100 = do Ws 4% 659 60 Wie 

25 do See ee ane eee rar a 

ll do ae Neer Te 
25 do GO. 5600 0 ogc teaiic ccc cceceDnW 4} 
26 do CO. sie ESC eae 00's ce cece Oe 96 
100 = do GBs KES ON Ss occa ee o4f 
20 do Jefferson Ins Co..... +. 120 


125 do Mechanics’ Banking ‘Ass'g. Yl bnw 87 

50s do —_— IslandR R............ .b30d a 
We ccrccccccccccsccecccccee & 

59 do ROLE LA ee ee 
50 do North American Trust........b30ds 4 

£125 do Harlem RR......cccccccccccsece 24 





Philadeiphia Sale of Stocks—May 24.3 
STOOD: State BW; IGG. os ccs ec cccccccccccccces. 
6 shares Northern Bank, Ky...........+022. 83 
$245 New County 5's 1864... .. cee ee ew ceceeseeers 90 
a a SE eT Oe CCE Ce! 
24 shares Mechanics’ Bank. ..0....5.26 eeee+ 194 
100 City 576 18G4. 0.0. 600s ce cctecccccce 090 see “EUR 
5shares Philadelphia Bank. ...........+-+ 87 

50 do Western Bank... 1... ccsecesceuee 4 
108 34 Lehigh 6’s 1845... 0... ccc eeceeeccece 35 
3000 Reading RR convt,6’s, 1850... .......000- 57 
50 shares Wilmington RR... . se eeee eee eee 108 
4 do North America;Bauk..... 
60 do Louisville Bank..........+6..0.5. 979 





2000 Reading Bondsconvt 1860...........0.0+% 
1700 State 6’s annual........... +» AT 
40 shares Union Bank Tenn. 4 


350 do US Bank Notes . oe 
1000 Lohigh 6,8, 1818... .cccccccsscccccccsoccce SO 
After Board. 


10 shares Wilmington RR......eseeeee+ee+ 10H 
3 o Gd.0e 6 dO. ceccevecveeee 10 
4300 State 5s 1864... ccc cerce ec ceccescccree, 46 








Review of the New York Market. 

ASHES—Potsare quick request for export—the sales 
are upwards of 900 bbis at $4 50. Pearls are taken for home 
use as fast as inspected ; 43 bbls brought $5 50; and 25, ex- 
tra tares, $5 625. 

BARILLA—A small sale of Teneriffe has been made at 

26, cash. ‘ 

BEESWAX—We notice sales of 4500 Ibs prime Western 
and Northern at 30 cents,cash; and 1800 lbs Cuba Yellow, 
29 cents, 

BONES—A lot of 10 tons American Cattle was cold at 
$10 per ton, cash. 

COAL—There have been sales of 110 tons Liverpool 
Orrel at $7, cush and 4 mos; and 163 tons Newcastle, on 
terms we did not learn. 

COFSEE—Th+re is 2 good demand from the trade, with- 
out chang« in prices. 

COPPER—We notice sales of 10,000 Ibs Old Sheathing 
for export at 143. i5cents; and 101,800 Ibs Mexican Cop- 
per Coins, for manufacturing, supposed about 14 cents, both 
cash. New Sheathing is steady at 21 cents, 6 mos. 

COTTON—The transactions include 300 bales Upland 
and Florida at 5.7% cents; $00 Mobile 54 a8 a 94; and 150 
New Orleans 6 a8}. 


DRUGS AND DYES—We notice sales of 240 oz. Sul- | 


phate Quinine at $1 86; 6a Scasks Cream Tarter 14] cts, 6 
mos. and 14} cush; 3000 Ibs Sicily Red Argols 8 cents, 6 
mos; 90 bbis No 1 Castor Oil 60,cash, part less 4 per cent; 
Saleratus in lots 5}, 3 ceroons Mexican Cochineal, for ex- 
port 70,cash; 7 bales Jalap,for export, and 5 casks Cream 
Tartar, on terms not transpired. By auction, 5 cases 
Orange Sheilac sold at 10 cents, 3 mos; aud 218 cases 
damaged Marseilles Roll Brimstone, $2 13 a 2 25 per 100 
Ibs. cash. 

’ DYEWOODS—There has been an animated demand for 
Log woods ; the residue’of the Tobasco in first hands, about 
90 tons has been taken for export at $26 ; and 8 cargo of 130 
tons Laguna commanded $27 cash, on arrival, hep | the 
market agam bare. The stock ofjall descriptions are light. 

FEATHERS—A lot of 40,000 lbs very inferior Western 
Live Geese i.as been sold at 18? cents cash. 

FISH—With the exception of 150 bbls Shad from Balti- 
more, we believethere is none of any description in first 
hands, 1090 quintals Dry Cod having been sold at $2,62 1-2; 
Nos 1 and 2 Mackerel, $9 and'7; 100 bbls South No. 3, to 
arrive, $5,553; and 24 bbls and 95 hfdo. North Carolina 
Shad, on terms we did not learn. 

FRUIT—There have been sales of 3500 bxs prime fresh 
Bunch Raisins at ¢1 65,4 mos; some from the lots. previ- 
ousiy here $1 69 cash; 498 kegs Sun to go out of the market, 
250 do Tamarinds. 200 bxs Sicily Shelled Almonds for ex- 
port on term: we did not Jearn; Matanzas Pine Apples, 
$12 per 100; Havana 12,50a14;and Havana Oranges, 17 a 
1S per 1000cash. By auction 7 bales Paper Shell Almonds 
sold at 16 1-2 cents, J 

FLOUR AND MEAL—There has been an active de- 
mand for Flour since our last, and the market for all de- 
scriptions has improved 6} a 12§ cents per bbl there being 
at the close little or no Western, and not much New Or- 
leans afloat unsold. ee the sales, wenotice Genesee, 
to the extent of all received, at $462 1-2a 4,51 1-4; 2500 
bbls Niichigan, 4,56 1-4 24,68 3 4; 1000 round hoop Ohiec, via 
Pittsburg, not in good order, 4,37 1-2; 2600 round and flat 
hoop Ohio, via Canal, part for the West Indies, 4,50 a 4,683, 
and some [1 or 12,000 New Orleans, 4.31 1-4 24,43 34, in- 
cluding 590 fancy , at 4,62 1-2; of these, 1000 bbls were taken 
to go to Boston. We advance our quotations for common 
Southern wlth the remark that there is littleor noneto be 
had at $4,50, most holders requiring 4,56 1-4 a 46212; 2a 
300 bbls (¢eorgetown, and 500 Branuy wine, sold Thursday, 
the latter for the West Indies, at 4,50, cash. Shorts and 

Ship Stuff are abundant, and lower—say 6 1-2 a7 cents for 
Shorts, and 10 a 11 for Ship Stuff, cargo prices. RyeFlour 
ps steady at about 2,87 1-2 a3 for North ver, and $ § 3,124 


for Jersey. Common to Good Jersey Corn Meal commands 
2,62 1-2 a2,75: 300 bbls prime brought 2,81 1-4; and 600 bbls 
Brandy wine, 2,87 1-2; puncheons of Brandy wine ure worth 
about 12,75, cash. 

GRAIN—Illinois W is in less request here, as it can 
be delivered at Troy and Albany, from Buffalo, at 91 a 93 
cents—ssay, cost 74a 76 cents, and freight 17 centss—the 
sales here are about 3600 bushels geod western at 93 a 95 
cents; 12 a 1600 inferior, 88; and 1500 on private terms.— 
Northern Rye comes in slowly, and prices are advancing; 
—4100 bushels sold at 60 a 62} cents, and 3000 for milling, to 
be delivered near Poughkeepsie, 65, cash. Further salesof 
300 bushels Barley, being all here, at 40 cents, toa city 
brewer. Prices of Oats are pretty uniform, with a good 
supply and steady demand:—we quote River and Canal at 
the close, at 26 1-2 a 28 cents; 700 bushels Virginia sold at 
22; and 400 extra, 27 cents. Corn is scarce and wanted, 
and prices have an upward tendency;—the sales include 
1000 bushels Virginia at 53 cents, measure; 1300 Yellow 
Jersey, 55; 6900 Northern, 53 a 55, measure; and 380 b 


arrive; 7009 bushels just arrived from New Orleans, were, 
solda long time since by contract. 500 bags black eyed 
Peas have been taken for export to the West Indies, on 
terms we did not learn. 

HAY—The sales of North river are 2500 bales at 40a 45 
closing at 40 a 42 cents. 

HEMP-—Sales have been made of 300 bales Manilla, in 
lots, at 127,50 a $130; and 50 de fair dew-rotted American, 
$100,6 mos. 

HIDES—We notice sales of 522 Carthagena, 24 Ibs. at 9} 
cents; 2024 Carthagena and Rio Hatche, 9}; 2200 Buenos 
Ayres, 24 Ibs; 12}, 6 mos; 385 do 12, 3 per cent off; 467 Vera 
Cruz, 10}: and 150 St Domingo, mercnantable, 9}, 34 per 
cent off, cash. Beside the above, 9000 Buenos Ayres are 
said to have been purchased in Boston for this market, at 
12 ets, 8 mos. merchantable. 

LEAD—Further sales of 1500 pigs Missouri have been 
made for export at $3,42 ; and 500 for home use, 3,35, both 


cash. 

LEATHER —By auction on Thursday, 6133 sides Sole 
were disposed ofat prices averaging the same as those ob- 
tained at the Iast public sale. 

MOLASSES—The demand from the trade is mode- 
rate, and the market for afew days past has been rather 
heavy. 
NAVAL STORES—We know of no transactions in Pur- 
pentine since our last report. Of Rosin there have been 
sales of 500 bls common North County, at 76 cts, deliver- 
pet a do white, $2, both cash; 600 Tar, on terms not made 
ublic. 
: OILS—Whale has impreved a trifle. Thes:le of 3000 
gallons unbleached Winter Sperm, noticed in our last for 
export, was for the use of the light-houses in Canada. 
Linseed is very dull. English is held at 85. 
PLASTER OF PARIS—Is in moderate demand, without 
change in price. 
PROVISIONS—Beef and Pork sell more freely, and 
prices of Ohio Pork rather ten.! upward;—among the sales 
are 300 bbls Lower County Mess Pork at $10 50; 1a200new 
Ohio, 9 50; old, 8 87429; new Prime, 7 50,550 bbls old Prime 
6 87:; 100 New York State Prime and Mess,7 50 and 950; 
and 150 re-salted Country Mess Beef, 775. Ohio Lard 
continues dull; 1800 kegs prime, part for export, sold at 6 
cents; 115do extra, 6§, cash; 200 bbls Beef Hams, $11 25 per 
220 lbs; 30 hhds Shoulders, in dry salt, 3 cents; 54 hhds 
Smoked Hams, 4 56}a5 25 per 100 lbs; 46 hhds and 248 bbls 
Pickled do 44a5, cents; and 200 kegs Grease Butter, 53, 
which is offeredfor all in’ market—new arrives very 
freely, and prices are receding. Cheese isdull. Smoked 
Meats sell readily within cur range, the lowest rates for 
Country ; 500 Phipps’ superior molasses-cured Hams sold at 
8 cents;and 500 Leland’s best, 10, cash. 

RAGS—A sale of 150 bales Leghorn has been made on 
private terms. The article is very dull. 

RICE—We notice sales for the week of about 300 tierees 
at $2 373 a 2 624 for fair to good. 

SALT—We notice sales of 1000 sacks Liverpool Coarse, 
| om do Fine, and 2500 bushels Florida, on terms we did not 
| learn. 

SEEDS—Cloveris out of season. Timothy is plenty 
and lower ; good cannot be quoted over $12 a 14, and infe- 
rior is offerad ata less price. Reugh Flax hasdeclined ;70 
tes suld at $9 37} a9 50, cash. 21 bags American Hemp 
Seed sold at $1 50, cash. 

SKINS—Sales have been made of 10,000 Curacao Goat at 
40 cents, 4 mos ; 250 lbs Northern Deer, 13, cash ; and 5000 
a 6000 Ibs Southern, on private terms. 

SOAP—A lot of 50 bxs Red Mottled Castile has been sold 
at 124 cts, 4 mos. 

SUGARS—The sales include 1200 hhds New Orleans, at 
| 48 a 6cents, principally ehout 5} ; 400 Porto Rico,6} a7} ; 
65 St Croix,7 a3; 250 boxes Brown Havana, 7} a 7}, 4 
|mos; 500 begs Sandwich Island, 54, less 3 per cent for 
| cash ; and 5496 do Manilla, both for refining, 61,6 mos. 

TALLOW—We noticesales of 35.000 Ibs Western Ren 
dered, for export, on terms not made public; 50 bbls in- 
teiior, 64-2 cents; 100 do good to prime fcr some use,7a7} ; 
and 15,000 Ibs City, fer export, 74 cash. 

FREIGHTS—Rem ain very imactive as previously re 
ported.— Shipping and Commercial List. 





Cana Toit, &c.—The amount of toll received at the 
Collector’s Office,in this city, during the week ending oa 
Saturday, the 22d instant, was $13.507 88. 

The whole amount received at the office .n this city, 
from the opening of navigation down to the 22d of May, 
this year and last, is as follows : 
1BAD. 0. ow oe Bee ce ce ce ce oe oe oe 0 $49,779 59 
ISAS... ceo ee a tee eeeeeeeeceee 47,636 55 





$2,143 04 
The canal opened in 1842, onthe 20th April. This year 
on the first day of May. 
The amount of merchandise shipped from this city on 
the canal, from the opening of this year and last, is 
TBAB, UG og cece cries « codes « co MlOR ees IOS. 
1O43, did o'cecccce ves vageco- 1GMse, tae & 
The whole number of clearances from the Albany of- 
fice, since the canal opened, is 849 
The flour and wheat which arrived at tide water this 
year and last, is 
Tour, 
1842. .....117,777 barrels. 
1843...... $8,543 al 
—Argus. 


Wheat 
11 3¢3 bushels. 
10,310 if 





Domestic Markets, 


Avaany, May 23.—Genesee selle freely to-day, as fast as 
it arrives, at from 469 to $43; Ohio and Michigan 4} for or- 
dinary brands, whilst those in repute with the bakers bring 
4 3-4, and some very choice 4}. 

Wheat in tnis section, (says the Le Roy, Genesee Co. 
Gazette.) generally looks fine, though the crop is believed 
to be less tham last year. 


Cigvetanp, May 18—The price of Wheat is without any 
change. Some sales of Flour in small lots is reported at 
| $3 45, and holders of large parcels mention offers at higher 
| prices. 
| 1300 bbls of Mess and Prime Pork sold at $7-1-2 and 5 1-2. 





New Orleans, 55, weight—this price is refused for some to } 


: MARRIED: % 

Ou the 18th instant, by the Rev B. Evans, Mr VICTOR B 

DEPIERRIS to Miss PRISCILLA DONMALL, both wv 
New York. 
On Saturday, 20th instant, by the Rev. Thos. J. 98wyer, 
CHARLES A. BELL to CHARLOTTE, daught-? of Capt. 
Samuel Jones, all formerly of Boston. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev Josep HERVEY 
9 LAW to BARA AH ANN, daughter e late Nicholas 
avis, : city. - 

_Qz Monda eins, 22d insteut, by the Rev. Dr. Tay- 
lor, HORATIO DORR to — L., daughter of John 
Van Nostrand, Esq, all of this city. 

South Brooklyn, on Monday, 22dinst by the Rev. Dr 
Stone, LINDLEY MURRAY, Jr. to FANNY, daughter of 
James T Talman, 

At Coventry, K-I., on Wednesday evening last, by the 
Rev. Benjamin Franklin, FRANCIS E. HOPPIN, of Provi- 
dence, to ELIZA H., daughter of William Anthony, of 
Coventry. 

At Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening. 17th instant, by 
the Rev. Thomas Stockton, Mr. HENRY STOKES ,of this 
city, to Miss MARY ANN, daughter of John Stiles, Esq., 
of Philadelphia. 





DIED: 
On Monday evening, 22d inst.. MARTHA, widow of 
Gerardus Smith, in the 52d year of her age. 
On Tuesday morning, at his residence in Westchester 
county, PETER LORILLARD, in the 80th year of his 
e. 


ag 

On Wednesday, the 24th, ELIZA, daughter of the late 
Wm. Cunnibgham, aged 5 years. 

On Tuesday evening, rashort and severe iliness, 
CATHARINE BANCKER, widow of the late Peter Dob, 
in the 66th year of her age. 

_ On Monday afternoon, ROBERT E, son of Geo Haws 
in the 7th year of his age. 

May 17th, of croup, ELIZA T,secona daughter of Joseph 
Worster, M D, aged 2 years and 8 months. 

On the 18th inst, JOHN FITZGERALD, aged £0 years. 

On the 20th instant, JANE MORGAN, daughter of Dr. 
W.C. Anderson, aged 1 year and 7 months. 

On Saturday morning, 20th instant, HENRY TANNER, 
cme John O. and Fannil Sweetser, aged 10 months and 

ays. 

On the 19th inst., of an affection of the heart and lungs, 
at his late residence, No. 103 3d Avenue, SAMUEL KIRK- 
HAM, author of Kirkham’s Grammar, familiar to almost 
every tutorand youth, in our land, and of Kirkham’s Elo- 
cution, and assistant author of Fowler’s Phrenology- a 
man remarkable for his indomitable persevereance and 
force of character, for his talents as an author, and for his 
liberality and kindness to his friends. Of the immense 
amount of money received from the extensive sale of his 
Grammar, most of it was expended in establishing his 
firiends in business, in educating his nefews and nieces, 
providing for their physical wants. It may be said with 
emphasis, that he livedfor his friends, and suffered great 
personal privations by aiding them, often saying that he 
could not enjoy life unless hegsaw them happy. Amore 
full account of his life and character, will be pubblished 
in the June No of the American Phrenolegical Journal. 
*. Friday, the 19th inst., JANE, wife of John Tait, aged 

years. 

On Friday 19th instant, Mrs RACHEL, wifs of Capt Ro- 
bert Lewis, aged forty-five years. 

Onthe 19th, Miss HARRIETT VAN ALLEN, aged 26° 

ik. 


daughter of Capt John J,Van Allen of Kinderhoo 


OE SS EE 
0G- MRS. M. §. GOVE will give a Lecture to La- 
dies and Gentlemen, on Monday evening the 29th inst., at 
the Temperance Hall, corner of Broadway and Grand st. 
nextto the Broadway House, at } past 7 o’cleck. Subject 
—The Condition of Woman in Present Society. A discus 
sion willfollow the Lecture, ia which Ladies and Gentle- 
men are respectfully invitedtotake part. Admittance one 
shilling. may26 It 


TO PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS IN THE 










S.. fas 


Portrait, Landscape and gi 

P.S. Magazine and F 

Also—works illustrated, and drawings upon wood for 
Wood Engrvers,done With promptitude. a5 


GUIDE TO SOUND TEETH. 
A DESIDERATUM IN DENTISTRY. 


R. A. CASTLE, 381 Broadway, corner of White 
street, has a Liquip paste for stopping decayed hol- 
low teeth. Ii can be put into the most tender teeth with- 
out the slightest pain or inconvenience, with which it be- 
comes impacted into one Lard solid body, preventing in all 
cases the necessity of extracting them, thus restoring and 
preserving (hitherto painful and useless teeth.) artificially 
sound and perfect in all their respective uses for life.— 
Ladies the most distinguished in society, offer their testi- 
monials in the most vivid terms as to its efficacy. The 
Editor of the Evening Post, says, “It is admirably adapted 
for tender teeth and nervous persons; and Dr. Castle ope- 
rates on the teeth with care and ability.” The New York 
Aurora says, “ It makes teeth in all ts perfect for 
life.” The Sun says,“Dr. Castle has obtained much cele- 
brity for his distinguished mode of filling teeth.” The 
Suuday Atlas says, ‘It is Dr. Castle who fills teeth with a 
liquid paste, preserving them good for life.” The most 
eminent of the medical faculty have personally tried and 
recommend Dr. Castle’s paste as the best thing ever dis- 
covered for filling tender teeth. 
TOOTHACHE PILLS—Oneof which put in the aching 
tooth will destroy the nerve and effect a permanent cure. 


(From the Journal of Commerce.) 

DELICATE AND SUCCESSFUL OPERATION.—Dr. 
A.C. Castle has replaced, by a most ingenious piece of 
dentzl mechanism, the lost portions of the upper and lower 
jaw bones, shot away in the case of Lieut. , of the U. S- 
Navy,who met with this terrible and severe casualty, while 
injpursuit of the Indians in Florida. We have seen letters 
from Licut. 8. confirmatory of this extraordinary cure and 
its entire success, that the loss of these important organs so 
skilfully replaced by Dr Castle is now no more a source of 
regret to the lieutenant. Dr.C. inserts artificial teeth on 
the principle of sdhesion by atmospheric pressure. Dr. A. 
C. Castle referstothe Spanish, French and English Am- 
bassadors, Mr Stoughton, the Spanish Consul, Rear Ad- 
miral Walton, Lord Morpeth, Gen. McCarty, Gov. Mason, 
Dr. F U Johnson, President of the Medical Society, 8. N. 
Y.; Mrs Gen. Gaines, J B Beck, M D, Dr. J A Smith, Dr. B 
Delafield, Dr. Beadle, Dr. Boyd, Dr. Buger, Dr. J C Chees 
maa, Dr. AH. Stevens, Dr.J Torrey, Dr. Baplies, Dr. Wm, 








| ard js held at $9 a 6 4-2 per 100 Ibe. 


— Dr. Dersing, &c.&c,, Office 361 Broadway. 
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PS ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1823., 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL PASSAGE OF- 
FICE, 43 Peck Slip, New York.—The subscribers 
take this method of-reminding their friends-and the 
PULiic, that they continue to make arrangements for bring- 
ing ‘ut passengers from all parts of ENGLAND, IRE- 
LAND,-6COTLAND and WALES, on the most reasona- 
ble terms, by the magnificent ships comprising the 
NEW Litvc. OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, viz: 
Ship ROSCIGs Capt. John Collin; 
‘* SIDDONS, Cant. E. B. Cobb, 
“* SHERIDAN, Capt. D eyster, 
“ GARRICK, Capt. ay, Skiddy, 
New ship HOT TINGUB&, Capt. Bursley, 
* SOUTHERNER, Cape Palmer, 
* ROCHESTER, Capt. Palmer, 
** LIVERPOOL, Capt. Eldridge... _ 
Sailing from Livepool ep the 5th and 1Sth Ofeach “month! 
and with the 
“UNITED LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS,” 
com posed of superior first class American Packet Ships, 
sailing three times in each month, makes five ships pér 
month, from Liverpool, or ons every six days; thereby 
preventing the possibility of unnecessary detention to the 
emigrant. As heretofore no exertion or expense has been 
spared by the subscribers to make their line worthy of 
the patronage it has hitherto receivedtrom the hands ef a 
discerning public. So,in future, the same policy will go- 
vern them in endeavoring to make the Line still more 
worthy of increased favor. 

Passagesfrom LONDON, BRISTOL and GREENOCK, 
direct to New York, alsofrom LIVERPOOL te NEW OR- 
LEANS, MOBILE, SAVANNAH and CHARLESTON, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and the various ports in 
British North America, can at al! times be engaged on 

easonable terms. 4 

In all cases where those sent for decline coming, the 
passage money will be refunded, as usual, without any de 
duction. A free passage from the various seaports of Ire- 
land and €cotland to Liverpoo!, can also be secured. 


REMITTANCES. 


For the accommodation of perzons wishing to send mo- 
ney to their friends in the Olid Country, the subscribers 
give drafts for any amount.payable on demand, without 
discount or any other charge, at the following places : 

IRELAND—In Irelrnd, the National and Provincial 
Banks and Branches. 

In ENGLAND—Messrs James Bult, Son & Co. Bankers 
Londou . Exchange and discount Bank, Liverpool, and 
Branches throughout England and Wales, 

In SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland ; Green- 
ock Banking Company, and Branches throughout Scot- 
land. 

Persons residing in this country, and wishing to send 
money to their friends,may ensure its being done satis- 
fectorily on their remitting the-amount they wish sent, 
with the name and address of the person for whom it is 
intended. A draft for the amount will then be forwarded 
per first packet, and a receipt tor the same returned by 
mail. 

The regular packets will be despatched from the office 
as usual, viz: 

To London, on the Ist,10th and 20th of each month. 

To Liverpool, on the Ist, 7th, 13th; 16th, 19th and 25th 
ef each month 

To New Ocleans, Mobile, Savannah and Charleston, 
weekly. 

For further particulars apply (if by letter, post paid) to 

W.& J. T. TAPSCOTPT, 43 Pec slip, 
corner of South st, New York, 
or to any of the agents, in tne following places, viz: 

Bosion—Messrs PB Burke & Uo, 5 Broad street. Utica, 
N Y—Messrs Cameron & Co. Springfield, Mass—Mr J 4i 
Thompson, Messrs Harnden & Co Express offic Albany, 
W Y— Messrs Pomeroy & Co Express» office, Exchange. 
Philadelphia, Pa— Mr John Bardsley, 39 North Secdnd st. 
Louisville, Ky-—-Mr J V Escott. St Louis, Mo—Messrs 
“Zoodwin and Murray. Cincinuati,Ohio—Mr H J Rider, 
Sycamore, near Fifth street. ap27 


OLD ESTABLISHED PASSAGE OFFICE, Gi 

sep sou stréet, New York.—Passage to and from 
Great Britam and Irelani,via Liverpool and Len- 

don, vy the regular packets, sailing weekly to and from 
werpogh, and to sail from Lendon on the Isi, 10ib and 2Uth 
mth. The stibscriber has made extensive ar- 
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Ose persons sending for their friends, 








| without reduction. 


| 


} 


to bring out emigranis, and can, with great | 


2 ie and d. Attention will be shown them, 
and all who em! em, Passages can also be en- | 
gaged from Live: rect to New Orleans, Mobile, Sa- | 
vannah, Baltimore, felphia, Boston, and tothe differ- 


ent ports of the B: { Provinces. 
ments, together with the advantages which his Liverpvol 
correspondents possess, being large ship owners, and ex- 
tensively engaged ia thefreighting business—having Jast 
year despatched upwards ot 100 first class ships to the vari- 
ous ports of the United States, with freight and passengers. 
The facility offered by this establishment is unsurpas:ed, 
and from the large number of first class ships employed in 

_ the line,there can be nodetention whatever, which will 
be guaranteed. «The price of passage will be at the lowest 
rate, and should any of those sent tor decline coming, the 
passage money will be returned, as tomary. The 
steamboat fare from the different ports to Liverpool can, as 
usual, be secured. Those remitting money to their friends 
can have drafts to any amount, payable in all the principal 
towns, without discount, throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, an arrangement which has given the greatest 
satisfaction. ’ 


The subscriber hopes to receive a continuation of the 


public patronage which has been so liberally bestowed for 
many years past. For further particulars, apply (if by let- 
ter post paid,) to JOHN HERDMAN, 
61 South street, New York. 
J.& W. ROBINSON, 
No. 16 Goree Piazzas, George’s Dock, and No.1 Nep- 
tune st, Waterloo Dock, Liverpool. 
AGENTS. 
Thos. J. Timmins, Esq.,No 165 South Front st, Philada. 
Patrick Milton, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Joseph Kirkpatrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Michl. McQuade, Utica, N. Y. 
J. A. Noonan, Milwaukie, Wisconsin Ty. 
Chas. McCorkey, Dubuque, lowa Ty. 
J.R. Elliott, Detroit, Michigan, 
Cornelius Cahill, Peru, Illinois, 
John Rigney, Rochester, N.Y, 


N. B.—The subscriber is also agent for first class packet 
ng every few days from New York to New Or- 
eans, Mobile, Charleston, and Savaoneh,by which pas- 


ships sazli 


age can be secured at the lowest rate. ap24 





1 art peter es most valuable fertilizer in use 
in this country to those who purchase and transport 
® manure, asit contains no foul seeds, and one bushél is 
worth as much as 14 or 15 bushels of stable manure.— 
Price 30 cents a bushel at the yard; $15for ten barrels; 


$6-for three, or $2for one barrel, delivered by the 
NEW YORK BOUDRETTE CO 
mb3] 118 Nassay street, 


With these a:range- | 


| Grimshaw & Co., Liverpool; the Northern Banking Co. 


Tovailfrom New York on the 25th, and Liver 
pool en the 18th of each month. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

Ship GARRICK, Coptsingy , Skiddy, 25th February. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 25th March... 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain Edwd.B. Cobb, 25th April, 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 25th May, 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain E. B. Cobb, 13th February. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 13th March - 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W, Skiddy, 18th April. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain Jobn Collins, 18th May. 

These shipsare all of the first class, upwards of 1000 
tons, built in thecity of New York,with such improvements 
as combinegreat speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken in the eS mar of their ac} 
commodations. The price of passage ence is $100, for 
which ample stores will be provided. These ships are 
comn.anded by experienced masters, who will make every 
exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the captains or owners ofthese ships will be a1- 
sponsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South st., New York, or t@ 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO., Liverpool. 

Letters by the packets will be charged 124 centsper sin 
gle rt 50 cents perounce, and newspapers a“ i. 
each. , 2 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 








NEW YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS 
‘Sailing from New York on the 13th, and irom 
Liverpool on the Ist ot every month. 
From New York. From Laverpool | 


Ship STEPHEN WHITNEY, (Jan 13 March 1 
Capt. Wm. C. Thompson May 13 July } 
100 tons. Septl13 Nov 1 

Ship UNITED STATES, Feb 18° April 1 
Capt. A Britton, } Jun 13 Aug 1 
650 tons. Oct 13 Dec 1 

Ship VIRGINIAN, § Mar 13 May 1 
Capt. W. H. Allen, July 13 Sept 1 
620 tons. (Nov 13 Jan 1 

Ship SHEFFIELD, Apl 13 June 1 
Capt.F. P. Allen, Aug 13 Oct 1 
600 tons. De 1 


c 13 Feb 
Agent in New York—ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South st, 
Agentsin Liverpool -THOS & JOS. SANDS &CO 
fed4 


PASSAGE FROM GREA'T BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
The subscribers continue to make arrangements 
to bring out or from the old country, by 
ships of the first class, all American built, and 
csmmanded by men long and favorably known in the 
trade. The vessels composing this line sail weekly from 
Liverpool ; quently all y delay to passen§ 
gers is avoided. 
Persons about to make engagemients for their friends to 
emigrate the ensuing season, will study their own interest, 
and the interest and comfort of their friends, by making 
such engagements with the subscribers.as no expense or 
pains arespared to earn that preference which has for many 
years been extended tc them. 


As has always been customary with this line, when the 
parties settled for decline coming out, thepassage mone 
is promptly refunded to thi®sefrom whom it was Peer m 








A free passage per steambovt from the various ports of 
Ireland and Scotisnd tc Liverpool, can likewise be secured- 
For further particulars, apply to 

SAMUEL THOM TSON’S, 
Old-established Passage Office, 273 Pear] st. 
C. GRIMSHAW & CO., 
10 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 

Drafts and exchange at sight, and forany amount ere 

alse furnished ou R.C. Glynn & Co.. Bankers, London; C. 


and National Bank of jreland, and National Bank of Scot 
land, payable at their respective branches. 


Apply as above. aud 





NEW YORK AND BAVRE PACKETS—UNION LINE 

~~ To suilfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th 

sp from Havre on the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every 
month, asf< lows, viz: 


From New York. | Frem Havre 


New ship ARGO, 8th March. (¢ 24th April 
Captain 8th July. } 24th August. 
Anthony. (8th Novem. (24th Dec’r. 
FRANCOIS ler, 16th March. ¢ lst May. 
Captain 16th July. } lst Sept. 
Ainsworth. (16th Novem. ( IstJanuary. 
24th March. ( Sth May. 
BURGUNDY, Capt. Lines. } 24th July. } 8th Sept. 
24th Novem. (8th January. 
8th April 24th May. 
EMERALD, Captain Howe. 8th August. jan Sept. 
Sth Decem. (24th January. 
16th Apri). Ist June. 
RHONE, Captain Wotton. } 16th August. Ist October. 
16th Decem. ( lst February 
VILLE DE LYON, 24th April. Sth June. 
Captain 24th August. 8th October. 
Stoddard. (24th Decem. (8th February 
8th May. 24th June. 
ALBAN’ Captain Watson. 8th Septem. } 24th October. 
8th January. ( 24th Feb. 
SILVIE -E GRASSE, 16th May. Ist July. 
Conte 16th Septem, lst Noverr. 
eiderholt. ( 16th January. { Isp March 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, 24th May Sth July. 
Captain 24th Septem. jen Novem. 
Casttoff. ( 24th January. ( Sth March. 


Captain 8th October. {24th Novem 
Richardson. ( 8th February. ( 24th March. 
16th June. Ist August 
SULLY, Capt. Thompson. { 16th October. { Ist Decem. 
16th Feb. Ist April. 
24th June. Sth August. 
IOWA, Capt. W. W. Pell. 334th Ociaber.} 8th Decem. 
2ith Feb. 38th April. 
These ships are all of the first class,and ably commanded 
with superior and elegant accommodations for passen- 
gers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without 
wines, which will be furnished by the Steward on board, 
when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 
22Broad street. 
812 WM. WHITLOCK Jr. 46 South street. 


DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS, Sth June. 24th July 





ERCURIALS—Calomel, Corros Sublimate and 








Red Precipitate, in 25 Ib boxes, for sale 


JOHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT 
PASSAGE OFFICE, 
No. 61 South street, New York. 
The subscribers continue to engage passengers 


via Liverpool and can with great pleasure inform 
public, that his arrangements are such as to guarantee 
quickest despatch to p gers, by ships of the first 
d largest class, commanded by men of experience, sail- 
g from Liverpool every three or four days: asit is a well 
nownefact that his agents, Messrs. James & Wm. Robin- 


ee come from England, Ireland, Scotlana and Wales, 
e 





| son, of Liverpool, have despatched upwards of one hundred 


splendid ships to the various ports in the United States for 
the present year, upto the ist of Sept., and will continue 
so to do. for the remainder of the present year, and also for 
the year 1843. In selecting this line, second cabin and 
steerage passengers will avoid the detention experienced 
and loss of time so much complained of, and the too many 
frauds practiced on the emigrant by irresponsible agents ; 
they may also rest satisfied that every care and diligent at- 
tention will be shown them; and all who may embark 
with them, ifany of them engaged here decline coming, 
passage money will be promptly refunded as usual. The 
oprietor has also considerably extended and concluded 
is arrangements for the payment of his drafts on presenta- 
tion without discount, in all the —— towns through 
out the United Kingdom. For further particulars, apply 
(if by letter post paid) to 
JOHN HERDMAN, 61 Southst.,or 
o21, J & W. ROBINSON, Liverpool. 


PASSAGE FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
No. 258 Pearl street. 
The subscribers having made extensive arrange- 
spre: for bringing out emigrants the present season 
from the Old Country, can with confidence inform 
those who may wish tosendfor their friends, that they 
wlbfind it totheir interest to mske engagements with 
this esteblishment. 
The ships in this line are all American built, and sail 
from Liverpool every few days, thus avoiding the possibil 
ity of ‘any unnecessary ,detention’at that port—if such 
should occur passengers will receive one shilling per day 
for every day of such detention, as provided by Act of 
Parliament. 
The price of passage is fixed at a low rate, aud when par- 
tues settled for, here, decline coming out, the money is, 
y refunded. 
Afrée passage by the steamersfrom the various ports in 
Ireland and Scotland ean also be secured. 
Parties wishing to remit money in large or smal] sums 
to their friendscan do so in the most safe and expeditious 
manner, anne the subscribers, who give drafts payable 
on demand, without discount. Apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 258 Pearl stret, 
next door below Holt’s Hotel. 
FITZHUGH, WALKER & CO., 
Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 
ap2d 


LOUISIANA AND NEW YORK LINE OF 
PACKETS. 





All letters must be post paid. 





For the better sccommodation of shippers.it isin - 
tended to despatch a shipfrom this port, onthe Ist, 5th, 
10th, 15th, 20th, and 26th of each month, commencing the 
10th of October, and continuing until May, when regular 
days wiillbesppointed for the remainde: of the year; 
whereby great delays and disappointments will be preven 
ted duringthesummer months The foliowing ships wil] 
commence this arrangement. 

Ship YAZOO, Capt.Cornel!, i0th October,184). 

Ship OCONEE,Capt- Jackson, 16th “ 

Ship MISSISSIPPI, Cayt, Hilliard, 20th * 

Ship LOU/SVILLK, Capt. Hunt,25th “ 

Ship SHAKSPEARK, Cpt. Minor, 1st November. 

Ship GASTON,Capt,Latham, sth ‘* 

Ship HUNTSVILLE, Capt. Mumford, 10th “ 

Ship OCMULGEE, Capt. Leavitt 16th “ 

Ship NASHVILLE, Caypt. Dickinson, 20th ‘* 

Ship MEMPHIS, Capt. Knight, 26th « 

Ship LOUISA, Capt, Mulford, 1st December. 


These ships were all builtinthe city of New York, ex- 
pressly for packets, of light draft of water, have recently 
been newly coppered, and putin splerdid accommode- 
tions for passengers unequalled for comfort. They are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make cvery 
exertion to givegeneral satisfaction The will at all times 
be towed up and down the Mississ:ppi by steamboats. 
Neither the owners or captains ofthese ships will be re- 
sponsible for jewelry, bullion, precious stones, silver or 
plated ware, or for any letters, parcel or package, sent by 
or put on board of them, unless regular bills of lading are 
taken for thesame at the value therein expressed. 
Forfreight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, & CO 56 South street. 
HULLIN & WOODRUFF, Agentin New 
bias who will promptly forward any goods to his ad- 
ress. 
0G Theshipsof this line are warranted to sail regular- 
ly,as advertised. And great care will betakento have the 
goods correctly measured. sls 





; DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOT- 
Gp -AND AND WALE3—Which can be forwarded 
every six days—Persons ding or ding 
money to the old country, can at all times obtain from the 
subscribers Drafts at sight for any amount drawn direct on 
ithe Royal Bank ot Ireland, Dublin—also on the o}d estab- 
lished banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames & 
Co., London, which are paid free of discount, or any charge 
whatever,in every province and county, besides oll the 
inland towns of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
answering the same purpose us Bank of Ireland and Eng- 
land notes. Apply to or by letter, post paid. 
ROCHE, BROTHERS & CO. 35 Fulton at. 
‘ next door to the Fulton Bank 
N. B. Thesubscribers have a regular succession of first 
glass American ships, seiling from Liverpool every six 
days. Kor passage. apply ss above, or to 
~ JAMES D. ROCHE, 14 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 


UTTER AND PROVISIONS—400 packages 

rst quality Welch and Orange Co. Dairy Butter; 

firkins low priced Dairy; 20,000 lbs Hams, Shoulders, 

and Beef; 500 bbls Pork and Fish, consisting of all kinds 

d ont in market. For sale in Jotsto accommodate 
urchasers by 


Spl? 8S &B ¥ CLARK, 298 Fulton st. 
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' THE PATHFINDER, 
is published weekly at 25 Pine street, New York. The 
terms ate 
\* Single copies, six cents per week, or $8, perannum 
LTWOe dO. . sec ceceee cece ene cob, §  & 
PPR PGES. 10. . coc cweclccrccseccccsened, & 6 
SR 8s AOE i066 ie Sebe eet iveg ae ee 
Communications must be addressed, postage paid, to 


PAK 
Postmasters and booksellers are authorised to sect ad 





bd: 
H. M. SCHIEFFELIN & BROTHER, 143 Fron at 
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agents. 
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